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WORLD-FAMOUS WAR CORRESPONDENT 


A FIRSTHAND REPORT 
FROM A FIRST-CLASS REPORTER... 


On EVERY FRONT I’VE COVERED...WITH 
OUR BOYS AND OUR ALLIES, CHESTERFIELD 


is ALWAYS A FAVORITE (Qui 


= 


Chesterfields are milder and better-tasting for the best 
of reasons... they're made of the world's best cigarette 
tobaccos — but what's more . . . Chesterfield combines 
these choice tobaccos in a can't-be-copied blend that 
gives smokers what they want. That's why your Chester- 
fields really Satisfy. They're-the favorite of millions. 
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Over the 
Editor's 
Shoulder 


Y OU will note that on pages 40 and 41 we have 





the work of three Marine artists reproduced in 
full color. 

Youngest of the three is 
Technical Sergeant Elmer 
Wexler, born August 14, 
1918, at Bridgeport, Conn. 
He illustrated the comic 
strip, “Vic Jordan”, before 
joining the Marines, was 
trained first as a telephone 
lineman, then was attached 
to a combat unit as field 
artist. 

Technical Sergeant 
Hugh Laidman is a native 
of New York City, where he was born August 8, 1913. 
He served with a Marine aviation outfit on Guadal- 
canal where he contracted malaria. He is now in 
charge of arranging ex- 
hibits of Marine art at 
Headquarters. 

A native of Cambridge, 
Mass., where he was born 
January 28, 1906, Major 
Donald L. Dickson has 
been a Marine since 1927, 
coming up through the 
ranks to his present posi- 
tion. He was adjutant for 
the first regiment to land 
on the ‘Canal and was the 
first man to cross Lunga 





WEXLER 








River during a Marine attack. 

Then, if you'll turn to pages 46 and 48 you'll note 
some camera art in full color and on page 53 staff 
artist Harry Koskinen’s adventure strip. We have 
introduced full color reproduction with this issue 
because we think it’s going to do a lot to make this 
book the kind of magazine you want. 


RR ra 


HELP! 


Once again THE LEATHERNECK is forced to 
cry for help in the form of new and proper addresses 
to make certain that the magazine is getting to you. 
THE LEATHERNECK is going to more than 200,- 
000 Marines now and it’s } 
no easy task to keep up 
with them. 

There’s only one way 
you can make certain you 
will get your copy—that’s 
by sending us your new 
and old address every time 
you move. You can do this 
b by using the handy coupon 
_£ 3 in every issue or by drop- 

®. ping us a post-card. Ser- 
geant Jim Gillis, one of 
our hardworking circula- 
tion men, asks that you send your old address, too. He 
needs it to have a new stencil cut for your correct ad- 
dress. 
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GILLIS 
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Marine Barracks, 8th and Eye, S. E., Washington, D. C. All rights 
D. C. Additional entry at New York, N. Y. 


Acceptance for mailing at the special rate of postage provided for in section 1130, Act of Oct. 3, 1917, authorized Jan. 27, 


1925. Price $2.50 per year. 
tives: O'Mara and Ormsbee, Inc., 
Francisco, Cal.; 


Advertising rates upon application to Advertising Manager. 
270 Madison Ave., 
403 W. Eighth St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Nationa! Advertising Representa- 
New York, N. Y.; 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Russ Bldg., San 
The opinions of authors whose articles appear in THE LEATHERNECK 


do not necessarily express the attitude of the Navy Department or of Marine Corps Headquarters. 








Clad in a figid gray 
uniform with wide 
white belt and pop- 
over cap, burdened 
with knapsack and 
blanket roll, this 






private of acrack 






Federal regiment 





wasa first class 





fighting man back 
in 1863 
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KING 
EDWARD 


America’s Most Popular Cigar 


Has What It 
Takes, Too! 













When you try King 
Edward you discover 







at once why 





this man-size, 





beautifully made cigar 





is so popular. It's mild 
and satisfying and it's 
easy on your pocketbook 
What's more, you get 40 








full minutes of smoke 





pleasure from every 
King Edward. 


















GIRL BEHIND 
Sirs: 

I think we should start a series 
in the LEATHERNECK and 
show some other Marines our 
girls we left behind. 

I will start the ball rolling 
This is my girl, Phyllis Halver- 
son. Ain't she pretty? 


Chris Prevas 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


© Yes.—Eds. 





GREMLIN 


Sirs: 


In December Sound Off, Mrs. 
John W. Harris says her son is an 
aerial gunner with VMF 323, 3rd 
MAW. Since when have fighter 
planes started to have aerial gun- 
ners aboard? VMF 323 is strictly 
a fighter (F4U) outfit so I see no 


a 
Sound Off 





reason for aerial gunners as per- 
sonnel of such squadrons. Since 
fighter planes are single-seaters, 
have they put on sidecars for the 
gunners to sit in? Or is the guy 
a Gremlin and rides the tail of 
the “U"? 


Cpl. J. A. Donoghue. 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


* Perhaps. All we know is 
that fighter planes are sin- 
gle-seaters and do not carry 
aerial gunners.—Eds. 


FIRST TO LAND 
Sirs: 

I would like to invite your 
attention to the fact that Com- 
pany B, Second Marines, which 
regiment I had the honor to com- 
mand during the Guadalcanal 
operations, has the distinction of 
being the first Marines to land in 
the first offensive operations of 
World War II. This company 
landed at Halpto, Florida Island 
(opposite Tulagi), at H-20 (0740) 
on the morning of August 7, 1942, 
thus landing 20 minutes ahead of 
any other troops taking part in 
the Tulagi-Guadalcanal opera- 
tions. 

J. M. Arthur, 


Colonel, USMC. 


Camp LeJeune, 
New River, N. C. 


FIRST 
Sirs: 


Seems to me you don’t ever 
mention our outfit, the First Bat- 
talion, 2nd Marines. We (so far 
as I know) were the first bunch 
to hit the beaches in the Solomon 
Islands. 

Landed 20 minutes before the 
zero hour August 7, 1942, on 
Florida Island. Left there and 
went to Gavutu that same after- 
noon. Later that night three of 
our Higgins boats, carrying 135 
of our men, tried to land on Tan- 
ambogo. It wasn’t successful be- 
cause the odds were too great 
against us. Just eight men hit the 
beach. The rest on orders were 
sent back. Our CO and the seven 
men stayed on Tanambogo all 
night. Two didn’t return, the rest 
swam back. 


We left Gavutu, went to Tulagi, 


stayed until the last of October. 
Then to the "Canal until the first 
of February, 1943. Went to New 
Zealand for a rest, then some of 
us came back while the rest 
stayed. A few good words will 
make those still out in the Pacific 
feel a lot better. 


Pvt. R. J. Walneck. 


MB, NAD 
Hastings, Nebr. 


EDSON’S MEN 
Sirs: 


It seems to me that my old out- 
fit, the First Raiders, should rate 
a write-up just as well as the Sec- 
ond Raiders. I believe our history 
will top anything that the Second 
has to offer. We were the first 
Raider battalion to be organized 


(Turn Page) 









ON THE COVER 


We don't know where staff artist PFC Harold 
Koskinen got the inspiration for the March cover. 
When he showed us his rough sketch of a young 
Marine somewhere in the South Pacific sitting in 
a foxhole and reading Bloody Adventures we 
liked it. Then when we saw the finished water 
color we liked it even better. Now that it's on 
the cover we hope that you like it, too. 


* * * 
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“SWAN, TWO, THREE, FOUR... 
SWAN, TWO, THREE, FOUR!” 


“THAT'S JUST THE SARGE’S WAY OF HINTING THAT SWAN IS 
4 SWELL SOAPS IN 1!” 
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LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Swan's Perfect fo, 





bie shaving — 
ving. Its mild, cream fe 
eaves your face feeling see aaa 


Tune in—George Burns 
and Gracie Allen—CBS, 
Tuesday nights 


SWAN 


FLOATING SOAP 





Two sizes— 


Large and Regular 



























Remember © 
when you had 


that cold? 


(And you hadn’t been caught in a draft) 


Wy “ SY Cw 
pm 
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You switched to KQDLS 


(And your throat felt At Ease) 
»> 

If they | 
ranked so high 


when your 
throat was raw 














; ij Great Guns, man, why not_ i 
LL i smoke ’em all the time? Bre 


Switch from 
“Hots” to KQDLS 




















For “her” ...or the Sarge...or 
even the C. O.... you'll be the 


“shining example” when you use 


ESQUIRE BOOT POLISH 
The English Type Stain Polish 


The easy, speedy way to a daz- 
zling bright, longer-lasting shine. 


At your P.X. or Ship Service Store 











A Product of KNOMARK MFG. CO., 214 Taaffe Place, Brooklyn, WN. Y. 












“It’s the only way he 
can ever decide between 
‘em—he loves ’em all!”’ 
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QUAKER 9° X: Maa. ‘ 
WHEAT , : 





FLAKES 











OU can’t blame a fellow for difficulty in deciding between 

those fresh, crisp, individual packages of Quaker Corn Flakes, 
Whole Wheat Muffets, Wheat Flakes, Rice Flakes, Rice Sparkies 
and Wheat Sparkies! They're all delicious, ready-to-eat cereals, 
every one a taste-champ! 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SOUND-OFF—(continued) 


and also the first to see action. It 
makes me “sore”, every time a 
Raider battalion is mentioned 
everyone thinks of the Second. 


Corp. J. K. Carson. 
New River, N. C. 
NOTE ON REVEILLE 


Sirs: 

As “Information Please” and 
“Father Confessor” to hosts of 
snafu Marines, I know LEATH- 
ERNECK must be used to any- 
thing by this time. 

There are two ways of playing 
reveille—both equally horrible. 
But only one way must be the 
right one. Which is it? Maybe 
some poor misguided field music 
will see this and the error of his 
ways—and maybe whoever is 
teaching those guys the wrong 
way will snap out of his cadenza 
—but I doubt it. 

Anyway for the sake of histori- 
cal accuracy, and for better rela- 
tionships between the field musics 
and the Marine Corps will you 
find out which is correct? 

At Quantico and New River, 
it’s: 
iz iat ie Se eAs Zi 
ho OO OO © 


In official training films and at 
that G. I. 8th and Eye, Washing- 
ton, (the Commandant’s Own), 
it’s: 


aera 


Sgt. Osborne F. Cook. 
Quantico, Va. 


® Sharp-eared Sgt. Cook is 
right in the second place. 
According to “Manual For 
Drummers, Trumpeters and 
Fifers”, U. S. Marine Corps, 
1935, Reveille is correctly 
blown as shown above for 
“oficial training films and 
8th & Eye.” Reveille sounds 
bad enough at best, but since 
it must be blown let it be 
blown G. I. Field Musics 
take note.—Eds. 


“RED DEVIL" 


Sirs: 


If you're still looking for the 
youngest gunner our contender is 
PFC James A. Mitchell of Enid, 
Okla., who is with our “Red 
Devil” Squadron. He was born 7 
July, 1926. 


Corp. Curtiss M. Sarff. 


Care Fleet Post Office, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


How Accidents 
ee MARINES’ 





EXPERIENCE 


Sirs: 


Here is an odd experience I had 
at boot camp. 

It was September, 1941, and five 
weeks after the post barber 
trimmed me “a la boute Marine”. 
I was confined to the Naval Hos- 
pital, Parris Island. One morning 
I was attracted by the entrance 
of a new patient to the ward. 

Striving to increase my ac- 
quaintances' I walked over to our 
new comrade’s bed and without 
hesitation asked. “Are you an- 
other one of these birds who 
joined the Marine Corps to duck 
the draft?” 

“How old are you. son?” “Sev- 
enteen”. “Well.” he snapped, 
“I’ve been in this Marine Corps 
since before. you were born and 
that’s 23 years ago”. 

Damned lucky was I that 
MGy. Sergeant Angelo LeGui- 
dice was in charge of the post 
armory and not the brig. 


Pvt. Jerome A. Haflich. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


PURPLE HEART 
Sirs: 


I have been awarded a Purple 
Heart with the gold star but I 
never saw one of these medals 
until I got mine. I have been 
given the idea that it stands for 
more than one wound at different 
occasions, and in different battles. 
Please steer me right on this. 


PFC Joseph E. Parker. 


Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, 
Boston, Mass. 


® The Purple Heart is 
awarded by the Army and 
Naval Service to all officers 
and men wounded (open 
lesion) or gassed in action 
against the enemy and to 
the next of kin of those 


(Turn Page) 


Claim 
LIVES * 


When on foreign ground remember the rules—Drive 
on the left side of the highway and save your life 
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It's a Cream 
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For After-Shaving 
Chapped Skin 
Sunburn, Windburn 
Hot, Tired Feet 
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Largest-Selling 
Men's Talc 





Mennen 
Tatcum 
For men 

Neutral Tat All-Purpose 


Went Snow 
On Your Fact Foot Powder 








The Mennen Co., Newark, N. J., San Francisco 














SOUND-OFF—(continued) 


killed in action or who die 
of wounds received in ac- 
tion against the enemy. A 
Gold Star is issued by the 
Navy for each additional 
wound, however, the Army 
issues an Oak Leaf Cluster 
for each additional wound. 





Sirs: 


Here’s one for the books—we 
have in our outfit one Stf. Ser- 
geant Wilson whom we all think 
has the record for receiving the 
longest letter to be written to 
anyone in the Corps by one per- 
son (especially a woman). This 
particular letter is exactly 103 
pages on 8x10 paper. Whotta 
Man! 


Sgt. E. P. Dunn, 

Corp. A. J. Grilli, 

PFC Dorsey D. Rocks, 
Pvt. Glen Smithers. 


c/o Fleet Post Office, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


© Whotta Woman!—Eds. 
SERVICE CENTER 


Sirs: 

After 34 years’ service in the 
Marines, I am now “stationed” at 
the Masonic Service Center, 
Masonic Temple, 13th & New 
York Ave., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Marines are welcome here 
at any time and everything is 
free. There is a dance here every 
Wednesday and Saturday. 


Emory T. Ozabal, 
Chief Marine Gunner (Ret.) 


Washington, D. C. 





OCEANS 


Sirs: 


In reply to Sgt. Amundson in 
your December, 1943, issue you 
state that our Marine Corps em- 
blem shows two oceans. Tch! 
Tch! Tch! 

If you will re-examine the em- 
blem of our Corps, you will find 
that no less than six of the seven 
oceans are shown thereon. The 
Arctic, Antarctic, North Atlantic, 
South Atlantic, North Pacific and 
South Pacific. Only the Indian 
Ocean is missing. 


Sgt. Major L. H. Whitehouse. 
Quantico, Va. 
* Sharp-Eyed Sgt. Major 
Whitehouse is correct in all 


but one ocean. According to 
the International Hydro- 


graphic Bureau and the_. 


noted authority, Isaiah 
Bowman (“Geography and 
Social Sciences”), the At- 
lantic and Pacific are di- 
vided North and South, but 
there is no Antarctic Ocean. 
—Eds. 


CREW WINGS 


Sirs: 


I've heard so much about it 
that I’m confused as to just who 
is entitled to wear the authorized 
air crew insignia. Please give out 
with the straight dope. 


Set. A. B. Dilley. 

M.B. Navy Yard, 

New York, N. Y. 

® Interested readers should 
refer to Letter of Instruc- 
tion No. 558, dated 14 Octo- 
ber, 1943, which, in brief, 
gives requirements for 
award of the insignia as fol- 
lows: (a) Having served 
subsequent to December 7, 
1941, for a total period of 
three months as a regularly 
assigned member of the air 
crew of a combatant air- 


(Turn Page} 
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“And many of ‘em !” 





y FAR OFF PLACES, it gives a fellow a lift to keep up some 
of the traditions of home. Lighting birthday candles 
with the match you used at home is one of them. 

And this familiar red, white and blue, wood cover box 
of INDEPENDENCE MATCHES is in the hands of men in all the 
services—from Greenland to the steaming jungles of the 
South Pacific. Wherever you find them, these tough, prop- 


erly formed sticks with their smooth, firm heads, strike 


AMERICA’S OWN MATCH CO. 


DIVISION OF BERST-FORSTER-DIXFIELD COMPANY 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK + MADE IN U.S. A. 


instantly without sputtering or fizzling, and burn cleanly 
and evenly. Take it for granted in any climate they give 
you a quick, sure light when you want it! 

That's why the service habit of carrying INDEPENDENCE 
MATCHES is one you'll find continued 
in civilian life when 


the war is over! 














ECAUSE they're Air-Space insulated, weathertight, soundly 

designed and constructed, Victory Huts are livable and 
efficient at extremes of temperature—comfortable in a biting 
Northern winter or under a hot Southern sun. 
Wherever you need them, Victory Huts can get there with a 
minimum of transportation troubles. One convoy truck alone 
can load five Huts—on shipboard they take little space, above 
decks or below. And since they are instantly available, and 
because they're fully pre-fabricated and quickly erected (as little 
as six man-hours per unit), Victory Huts offer an immediate 
solution to the officer with a personnel housing problem—and 
at a proved saving of $30 to $50 per man housed. Furthermore, 
Victory Huts may be erected in multi-units of 2, 3 or more, for 
use as hospitals, headquarters, “day rooms” and other large 
establishments. 


Write or wire today for full details of the Victory Hut. For exact cost 


of Victory Hut housing, mention number of men to be accommodated. 





TEXAS PREEFAB 


(TEXAS PRE-FABRICATED HOUSE AND TENT COMPANY) 





We are proud 


Pallas, Jecas ~~ to fly the 
Shoreham Bldg., Washington, D. C. Arn. -Nary 
E” banner 


} or 
MAKERS OF "VICTORY HUTS AND “VICTORY” Hanes for efficiency. 
- wt. ae 


eee ret or me 
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SOUND-OFF—(continued) 


craft. (b) Having suffered 
injuries or other physical 
impairment, while engaged 
in combatant’ operations 
since December 7, 1941, as a 
regularly assigned member 
of a combatant aircraft, 
which precludes the possi- 
bility of fulfillment of the 
time requirements, and is 
recommended by the Com- 
manding Officer of the unit 
in which injury or physical 
impairment was received. 
Ships’ Service stores and 
M. C. PXs are the only au- 
thorized outlets and may 
sell the insignia only on 
presentation of proper au- 
thorization.—Eds. 


DEGRASSE 


Sirs: 


In September LEATHER- 
NECK saw Sgt. John DeGrasse’s 
sketches on women Marines. His 
drawings are a treat to the fellows 
out here. As I have never yet had 
the good fortune to see any of our 
sisters-in-arms I enjoyed the 
sketches all the more. 


Corp. Geo. A. Ward. 


Care Fleet Post Office, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


LAUNDRY 


Sirs: 


Laundry conditions at Camp 
Pendleton are strictly snafu. It 
was bad enough before, but they 
just raised the prices again. For 
a pair of khaki pants they charge 
26 cents and for a shirt, 22 cents. 

When I was stationed on Parris 
Island they used to charge 30 
cents for 12 pieces and 60 cents 
for 24 pieces. Why can’t it be the 
same here? 


PFC Fred Spickler. 


Oceanside, Calif. 
* OK, Laundry, why can’t 
it?—Eds. 


WANTED, LETTERS 
Sirs: 


My husband, Platoon Sat. 
James A. F. Williams, who was 
wounded on Guadalcanal, in Oc- 


tober 1942, is now at the U. S. 
Naval Convalescent Hospital, Sun 
Valley, Ketcham, Idaho. He 
would like to hear from any of 
the Marines he has served with. 
He also enjoys reading THE 
LEATHERNECK very much. 


Mrs. James A. F. Williams. 


P. O. Box 209, 
Ketcham, Idaho. 


WOLF HOUND 


Sirs: 


I am an instructor in the muni- 
tions section of Ordnance School 
and with me is the artist of this 
masterpiece. He is R. K. Emer- 
ick, also an instructor. He drew 
this picture as his impression of 
some of his fellow Marines here 
leaving for liberty. Liberty wolf 
hound on the loose, eh? 


PFC W. A. Wallace. 


Quantico, Va. 





*® This wolf hound, if he's 
like some we know, may be 
on the prowl for Little Red 
Riding Hood but he'll prob- 
ably be satished with Grand- 
ma before the evening is 
over.—Eds. 


LEADER. 
Sirs: 
The new LEATHERNECK is 
tops! ... Due to expansion of the 


Corps, we needed a new magazine 
and I think the staff did a swell 
job. .. . I know it was a job, and 
I might add, well done. I think 
THE LEATHERNECK is fast 
becoming the leader in the field of 
service publications. 


George R. Baxter. 


Bronx, N. Y. 
End 
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IPL Old Gold was a Big Time! Cigarette! 
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That was back when a girl could buy a pair of 
nylons. But Old Gold was determined to be even 
more popular by making an even better cigarette. 
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/ Op? “Something new has been added” ___., ¥ 


At this time Old Gold was telling smokers about 
the addition of Latakia, a fine, imported tobacco 
with a rich flavor. The improved taste won many 
new friends. 


LYE Apple Honey’ 


or freshness 





This was sprayed on 
the tobaccos to help 
retain moisture. 

It was developed by 
the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

We called it Apple 
“‘Honey.” This, too, 
won friends. 


Buy more War Bonds than you think you 
can afford! 


\\GKL.. P times 
———— > " i J LISTEN TO: Monty Woolley and 
as many tHendeas it had 3 years ago, pie tye 


Orchestra, Sun. Evenings, NBC Network. 
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Royal DUTCH MARINES 
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SHOVE OFF 























“Dad says if we have any Dyanshine Liquid 
Shoe Polish to spare, send him some” 


THE ENTIRE PRODUCTION OF DYANSHINE LIQUID SHOE 


49 POLISH IS NOW BEING SHIPPED TO OUR ARMED FORCES 





History Repeats Itself 














25 years ago men in the Army were 
introduced to Dyanshine Liquid Shoe 
Polish. And through all those years, 
many of those men have continued to 
use Dyanshine because they knew 
that it was kind to the leather as well 
as easy to use, 


And today, new men in the armed 
forces are being introduced to an old 
standby. Dyanshine is still the best 


for G. I. shoes that must pass inspec. 
tion after hard-going in the field. 

To quote one of the many men who 
write inquiring where to get Dyan- 
shine Liquid Shoe Polish: 


“I'll bet my clod-hoppers are 
shinier than 987% of all civilian 
shoes—I know they're the envy of 
the barracks.” 

































SHOE POLISH 





. .Y 5. PAT. OFF 













To Those Who Prefer Paste Shoe Polish 


Dyanshine Paste is available in Military Brown, 
Cordovan, Russet Tan, Oxblood, and Black. Packed in 


convenient wide-mouthed, 4-oz. jars. 


COFOCOVAR B8OWnN 


SHOE POLISH 






BARTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
4137 N. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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* Straight Dope 


Reader's Digest had an article entitled, "Out of Bed 


—tInto Action." That ain't the way we heard it. 


Bing Crosby told an interviewer he had never given 
Dorothy Lamour a second thought. He's probably still 


working on the first one. 


“Over-Throw Hitler 


Hitler's Axis.” 





Lucky to get even that these days. 


and His 


Axis," demanded a headline. a 
not make it simpler with “Ki 


House-For-Sale ad boasted the 
place had “A dining room ‘de- 
signed for brilliant conversation." 


In German, the name "Paul" rhymes with "foul." As 


in Paul Joseph Goebbels, no doubt. 


Marines in the South Pacific trapped a bunch of Japs 
in a tank and killed them. That's what is known as stopping 


‘em dead in their half-tracks. 


After all is said and done, Frank Sinatra IS typical of 


the times. You know—the shortage of meat. 


Wire services reported a lonely sheepherder in Mon- 
tana shot himself the other day. He probably heard some 
radio swooner singing, "There'll Never Be Another You.” 





When the Nips announced they had sunk the battleship 
Wisconsin, which had been launched only three days be- 
fore at Philadelphia, the retort proper was, ‘’Sink fast, 


Mr. Moto." 


No heaven for dogs is Flatbush, judging by the book 


title, "A Tree Grows in Brooklyn.” Just one? 


There's a town in New York state named New Berlin. 


After the war Germany will have a new Berlin, 


too. 


Large sign on the highway entering the state of Okla- 


homa reads: 
Welcome to Oklahoma 


FRED MACDUFF 


Nice welcome for Fred, but how about the rest-of us. 


A tourist sends in the information that in Gallup, New 
Mexico, it isn't the dawn that cracks; it's the ice in your 


radiator. 


“Water Adds to a Woman's Beauty,” says a beauty 


hint. A couple of shots of Bourbon 
helps, too. 


Dorothy Lamour says she doesn't 
want to wear a sarong in her next 
movie. We regret to advise that 
she didn't say not even a sarong 
in her next movie. 





af 


A New York firm is solidly behind the campaign urging 
civilians to send mail to our fighting men. The firm deals 


in French picture postcards. 
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Her irresistible -_— ~ 
millions to stop, loo , 
smile in this picture 18 
Dr. Lyon’s can do! 
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@ Because bright, gleaming teeth appeal to man and woman 
alike, Dr. Lyon's Tooth Powder has no peer in popularity. Try it! 


If millions chose this powder for just one year—you might 
think it due to luck. Or suppose it was Ist choice for 2 years— 
it could be “just a coincidence.”” But when year after year it 
climbs to a higher, higher, HIGHER peak of popularity, you 
are sure there’s a good reason why! 

And you’re right...there’s a mighty good reason. Because 
you can buy nothing...even if you were to pay double the 
price...there is absolutely nothing you can buy which cleans 
your teeth more quickly, more thoroughly and more pleasantly 
than Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder. 

Ask for Dr. Lyon’s. Try it. Look in your mirror. You'll see 
in a twinkling why Dr. Lyon’s is the most successful of all 
tooth powders. 


Dr. LYON’S zu 


TOOTH POWDER 
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PHILIP MORRIS RECOGNIZED | 


BY EMINENT DOCTORS 


Proved less irritating to the 


WV happened when men and women smokers un- 
derwent clinical tests by a group of distinguished 


doctors? Every smoker should know. 


WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO PHILIP MORRIS, 
EVERY CASE OF IRRITATION OF NOSE OR 
THROAT—DUE TO SMOKING—EITHER CLEARED 
UP COMPLETELY OR DEFINITELY IMPROVED. 











These findings were reported in an authoritative medical 
journal. They are not guesswork. They prove Pxitip Morris 


are less irritating to the nose and throat—therefore more 


truly enjoyable... 


nose and throat! 
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“DO OR DIE" MEN 


by PFC George Doying 


a ee MIKE” EDSON’S head pivoted slowly up and 
down. He allowed a wry little smile to wrinkle his 
face. It was the same smile with which the First 
Raiders were to become very familiar—in the words of 
Platoon Sergeant “Red” Hills, “it got so whenever we saw 
that grin we knew somebody was gonna get killed, and soon.” 

On that hot mid-July morning of 1942 in New Caledonia, 
“Red Mike’s” grin and approving nod showed that he knew 
his Raiders were ready for the real thing. 

At that moment, the men of the First Raiders were spring- 
ing up from their places of concealment and dog-trotting in 
from every direction to the center of the camp. They had 
landed from their rubber boats during the night and had 
honeycombed the bivouac area, unseen and unheard, just as 
they had said they would. Some of the Raiders had passed 
so near the restless sentries that they heard them muttering 
about being hoaxed. 

Now the “hide and seek” with the guard company was 
over. Colonel Merritt A. Edson, commanding officer of the 
First Marine Raider Battalion, summoned his men around 
him. 

“I’m ready to stack you men up alongside any other outfit 
in the world,” Edson told them. “The next time we pull this 
operation it’ll be for keeps.” 

There was more, but “Red Mike’s” words aren’t recorded 
precisely and that’s the gist of them. Anyway, the men of 
the First Raiders knew that they were ready. 

“We were just beasts,” said Gunnery Sergeant Robert 
Jesse Jernigan. “All we could think of or talk about was 
getting at the Japs.” Jernigan is a pleasant enough fellow 
nowadays but he was a squad leader in “C” Company at that 
time and fully deserving his nickname, “The Wildcat.” 

On that July morning, the First Raiders were just a little 
more than five months old. They were less than a month away 
from Tulagi. Turn page 


Edson's own map of Bloody Ridge, 
sketched to illustrate his story of 
how battle was fought. (See P. 17) 








Ne 
AHRENS 


Tulagi was supposed to be easy. It wasn’t 
that they didn’t have faith in the Raiders, 
just that somebody had to take the Jap off 
Tulagi if Guadal was to be secured. And 
weren't the Raiders fretting for action? 

There was no opposition to the landing. 
They waded ashore and started down the 
island—Raiders on the South side of the 
big ridge which cuts Tulagi in two, the 
Fifth Marines down the North side. 

For fully an hour they moved along the 
beach. Then “C” Company, led by Major 
Kenneth D. Bailey, roused a Jap machine 
gun nest pocketed in a cave. Major Bailey 
—“Ken Dill” to the Raiders who had two 
word nicknames to identify officers in the 
field—was a strapping big six-footer with 
a square chin and as rugged as they come 
even in the Marines, and it was the reckless 
manner in which he moved against those 
first Nips that set the pace for the Raiders. 
GySgt. Jernigan told us about it. 

“He hollers at us to give him a covering 
fire, that he’s going in,” Jernigan said. 
“Well, he made it to the edge of the nest, 
got in under the fire—how I'll never know 
—and let ‘em have it with a BAR.” 

That was first blood for the Raiders; they 
felt better after that. 

For most of the Raiders, Tulagi is re- 
membered by some single incident, some of 
heroism, some of lighter vein. The favorite 
is the story of little Eddie Ahrens of “A” 
Company. Eddie had joined the outfit only 
a short time before they shoved off from 
Quantico, a “boot” from P. I. He stood 
five feet seven and weighed 130 soaking 
wet, but he was a whiz with a BAR that 
seemed almost as big as himself. 

Eddie was with a‘ security patrol that 
first night on Tulagi when the Japs at- 
tacked. The patrol was ordered back but 
the Nips were coming in fast so Ahrens 
stayed to cover the withdrawal of his 





buddies. They found him next morning, in 
his foxhole. His hands still throttled a Jap 
officer’s throat and two more Japs lay dead 
just ahead beside their mg. 

There are stories about “Red Mike” on 
Tulagi, too. After several days of fighting, 
the Marines had the Nips bottled up at the 
South end of the island, but the enemy was 
well protected in coral caves. 

“Let’s go in an’ blow "em out,” said “Red 
Mike.” “Dynamite and grenades will do 
the trick.” And dynamite and grenades, 
plus Raider recklessness, did do the trick. 

Another time, during the mopping up, 
Edson visited an advance post where Jap 
snipers were still at work. “Red Mike” 
strode up scorning protective trees and 
rocks. They warned him to be careful. 

“They won't get me,” Edson said. Just 
then a sniper’s bullet clipped off a limb 
just above “Red Mike’s” head. Deliberately, 
the Colonel put his finger up to feel the 
jagged limb stump. “Guess maybe it is 
time to move out of here,” he grinned. 

Tulagi was the first test of Marine Raid- 
ers and it proved they could run the Nips 
out of their own back yard. 

Colonel Edson had conceived the Raiders 
during the months before Pearl Harbor as 
he worked with the men of the First Sepa- 
rate Bn. which had been detached from the 
Fifth Marines in 1941 to become specialists 
in rubber boat landings. 

For the blueprint he drew upon the vast 
experience of more than a score of years 
as a Marine officer. “Red Mike” was a sec- 
ond lieutenant in France in World War I, 
then, in succession, a Marine pilot, ord- 
nance officer, company commander in Nica- 
ragua—it was “Edson and his 40. thieves” 
there—captain of the Marine Rifle and 
Pistol team, and observer of the Sino-Jap 
hostilities around Chapei. 





". . . still in his foxhole. His hands still throttled a Jap officer's throat; two more lay dead.” 
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The Raiders of Edson’s blueprint were 
to be a hard hitting, fast moving outfit 
equally at home in an amphibious operation 
or in the jungle, steel-hard killers asking 
no quarter and giving none, fighting only 
with the weapons they could carry, and 
with their skill and cold nerve. They were 
to be specialists in four types of missions: 
Purely hit and run raids, secondary diver- 
sionary landings, covering force and parti- 
cipation as a regular unit in a campaign. 

For equipment, Edson selected, only the 
lightest types—light machine guns instead 
of heavy, 60 mm. mortars but no 81's. The 
fire power they lacked in caliber, the Raid- 
ers more than made up by mobility and 
greater use of automatic weapons; one 
BAR for each two M1’s. 

For his men, “Red Mike” insisted upon 
none but eager hands with unflagging 
stamina. The prospective future of the 
Raiders was put up to the original muster 
of Fifth Marines vets individually, put up 
to them without any varnish. The training 
would be tough, the fighting tougher and 
the prospects of coming back in good shape 
none too good. Edson’s only promise was 
that those chosen would be in action. 

Gaps in the ranks of the old First Sepa- 
rate as a result of this weeding out were 
filled with volunteer recruits—the final 
makeup was about one-half Old Salts from 
the Fifth Marines, one-half Young Salts, 
mostly from Parris Island. 

These preliminaries over, the First Raid- 
ers went to work in earnest. 

For two months at Quantico they took 
a preparatory course in the arts of physical 
endurance and deliberate mayhem. Basic 
requirement was that every man be able to 
use every weapon in the battalion. 

That meant the M1, carbine, Reising, ma- 
chine gun and mortar, plus of course the 
more intimate tools for killing—knives, 
machetes and bayonets. Each man got 
schooling, also, in the versatile uses of 
grenades, dynamite and TNT. 

“We spent so much time working with 
weapons that we actually felt naked with- 
out ’em,” commented GySgt. Jernigan. 

Executive officer of the First Raiders was 
Major (later Lieutenant Colonel) Sam B. 
Griffith, who signed on fresh from a trip 
to England where he observed the training 
of British Commandos. Naturally, quite a 
lot of what Griffith saw found its way into 
the curriculum of the First Raiders. 

Officers trained alongside their men, with 
“Red Mike” himself setting the pace. Dur- 
ing all of the time the battalion-trained at 
Quantico, Edson maintained his residence 
in Washington, D. C., and drove home 
nightly, no matter how late the day’s chores 
were finished. Yet no one recalls a day that 
he wasn’t back at his office before reveille. 

Edson devoted special attention during 
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those days to the education of his runner, 


Corporal Walter J. Burak. A little fellow, © 


with a shock of black hair, Burak was an 
efficient and tireless worker with an intense 
thirst for knowledge, and it was “Red 
Mike” who said that Burak was fearless. 

Edson was like a father to Burak and 
many were the nights the two sat together 
in the battalion office after the day’s work 
was done, the Colonel-tutoring his runner 
in the art of compass and map reading. 

Burak’s death is the only recorded in- 
stance where Edson displayed emotion. 
Burak ran into a crossfire of Nip machine 
guns at Matanikau. Those who were there 
say that Edson “cried like a baby” when 
they found Burak’s body. More than a year 
later, “Red Mike's” own tribute to his run- 
ner was this sentence: “I don’t think he 
can ever be replaced by anyone.” 

Edson had a way of inspiring his men; 
to each Raider it was something different. 

“He could make you hate him one minute 
and love him the next,” said Sergeant Louis 
Bunch, a lanky Georgian who was wounded 
on Guadalcanal. 

“His men are simply tools which he uses 
to do a job,” was the way Private First 
Class Bill Brown put it. “But he takes good 
care of his tools just like you take care of 
your rifle.” 

GySgt. Jernigan remembers that Edson 
never stormed or made a scene over a mis- 
take. Typical were his admonishings during 
inspections. “He'd come to someone who'd 
maybe forgot to fill a canteen or whose 
pack was on crooked,” said Jernigan. “He'd 
put his hand on the lad’s shoulder and tell 
him, ‘Better get that fixed, son. Might be 
awful important to have it right out there’. 

“That man could sure handle men,” the 
gunny concluded. 

For two months after Quantico the Raid- 
ers trained overseas. That was the “fin- 
ishing school,” and after that came Tulagi. 
After Tulagi came Tasimboka and Savo, 
daring hit-run raids deep behind Jap lines 
to mess up enemy communications and sup- 
plies. Then came Bloody Ridge! 

If Tulagi, Tasimboka and Savo proved 
the Raiders could run the Nips ragged, it 
was Bloody Ridge that proved the Japs 
couldn't budge the Raiders. 

It was called Lunga Ridge before the 
Raiders bivouacked there, and that detail 
also was supposed to be easy. General Van- 
degrift sent Edson’s men up on Lunga for 
a rest, after five weeks of blood and Hell. 

They didn’t get any rest on Lunga. The 
first night, patrols began bringing in to 
Edson’s CP ominous reports of consider- 
able Jap activity in the jungle beyond. “Red 
Mike” called his haggard troops together 
and told them the bad news. 

All told, “Red Mike” had 880 men with 
him that night, the 12th of September—all 
that was left of the First Raiders and two 
companies of Paramarines who had been 
attached to them on the ’Canal. 


The Paramarines were strung out along 
an easterly “fin” of the ridge. “B” Company 
of the Raiders held the westerly “fin” from 
the peak of the ridge to a lagoon, and “C” 
Company was stretched from the lagoon 
to the river. “A’’ Company was held on the 
reserve line—another “fin” some 500 yards 
north of the defense line. ; 

“Red Mike’s” story of what followed is 
the precise account of the master tactician. 
He related it for us in that impersonal un- 
excited monotone for which he is noted 
when the going is toughest, and as he 
talked, he roughed out the map reproduced 
on Page 15 with red and black pencils on 
a sheet of scratch paper. 

“The Japs began bombarding at 2300 on 
the 12th,” he began. “It lasted until 0030. 
The attack came down the lagoon and the 
river and around both flanks of “C” Com- 
pany by infiltration, dislodging “C” Com- 
pany. 

“We tried to re-establish our line during 
the morning of the 13th but we couldn’t do 


AN ‘EXCLUSIVE STORY OF THE 
OUTFIT THAT FOUGHT ITS WAY 
TO THE NICKNAME OF THE "DO 
OR DIE MEN" AND ITS LEADER 
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it, so we moved back to the reserve line in 
the afternoon. 

“The paratroops simply moved back. “A” 
Company was shifted over to the river when 
“B” Company moved back, and “C” Com- 
pany of the Engineers”—they had been 
rushed up from Henderson Field—‘“took 
the position between them. The Pioneers” 
—the demolition platoon of the Raiders— 
“were stationed farther down to cover a 
bridge over the river. “C” Company was 
moved back to the new reserve line. 

“At 1845 the Nips struck at “B” Com- 
pany, cutting out the end platoon”—circled 
on the map. “At 2200, the big attack came 
down the center of the ridge. 

“From 2200 to 2400, “B” Company and 
the paratroops gave ground slowly, with- 
drawing to the reserve line in good order 
and inflicting heavy losses on the Nips. 
At that point our lines held fast and the 
enemy was forced to withdraw on the 14th.” 

There it is, the unadorned play-by-play 
account of the Battle of Bloody Ridge 
which saved Henderson Field and probably 
Guadalcanal, in the words of the man who 
received the Congressional Medal of Honor 





and the British Distinguished Service 
Order for his masterly leadership. 

But it isn’t the way “Red Mike’s” men 
tell the story! 

You really get to know Edson, the man 
and the general, on Bloody Ridge. All 
through the terrible day of the 13th and 
all through the awful night that followed, 
Edson was in the thick of it. He made 
countless trips between CP and the front 
lines. He strode up and down those lines 
time and again, encouraging, cajoling, cor- 
recting. He was continuously exposed to 
enemy fire, and why he wasn’t hit is' more 
than any Raider can tell you. 

_ “He was just like during maneuvers back 
in Samoa,” one of them recalled. “When he 
Saw someone in trouble he went over 
quietly and helped him get squared away.” 

Sergeant Bunch, the lean Georgian, can 
still see “Red Mike” put down his field 
telephone to go over to speak to a hard- 
pressed group, and the Jap shell that 
plopped on the phone seconds later. 

It was over that phone that Edson per- 
sonally directed the Marine artillery fire 
from Henderson Field during the heaviest 
part of the battle, artillery fire which 
helped turn the tide in the final hours. The 
phone line was the achievement of Corporal 
Burak; it was the only Communication the 
Raiders had with headquarters. 

“I don’t know what it would take to scare 
that man,” summed up GySgt. Jernigan in 
an epitaph for the stories of “Red Mike” at 
Bloody Ridge. Then he added: 

“But it sure hasn’t been built yet.” 


s 


Bloody Ridge will always remain the 
shining spot in the saga of the First 
Raiders. 

It’s still the First Raider Battalion today, 
and the story won’t be finished until the 
war is over. But only about 10 per cent of 
the original Raiders are still out there. 
Both Edson, now a brigadier general, and 
Griffith, who succeeded him, have been 
given new tasks, as have many of the other 
officers and men who gave the outfit its 
sparkling flavor. 

After Bloody Ridge, Edson’s Raiders 
next appeared in the battles for the Mata- 
nikau River. It was there that they got 
their coveted nickname. When the Marines 
sent to storm the river had trouble getting 
across, General Vandegrift sent back word: 

“Send me the Do or Die Men.” 

After Matanikau, on the 13th of October, 
the Raiders were withdrawn from Guadal- 
canal. There were less than 500 of them who 
trudged down to the dock that day, and of 
these 267 had active cases of malaria. 

They had a real rest before reforming in 
April, 1943, in preparation for the New 
Georgia assignment. That story, of Enogai 
and Baikoro, is another story which should 
have its own telling. End 
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—From Hedinger's cartoon history of First Raiders, courtesy of The Titue “te Herald, Inc. 
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( \NE night last March short- 
. J wave radio listeners in 
America heard a smooth 
English voice sneer that “when 
the question of who won the war 
arises in the future, the Russian 
people will give no credit to the 
United States. .. . In helping to 
win this war, President Roose- 
velt wouldn’t mind starting an- 
other one immediately after- 








ward.” 

The voice was that of John Holland, 
renegade Australian making his nightly 
broadcast from Japan. It was John Hol- 
land’s swan song, his final appearance as 
an announcer for Radio Tokyo. He had in- 
tended to drive a wedge between the Rus- 
sian and American people. But he had 
been so carried away with his own oratory 
that he admitted the United Nations were 
going to win the war! 

In San Francisco, John Holland’s words 
were carefully recorded and transcribed by 
U. S. Government monitors. The next night, 
the giant shortwave transmitters operated 
by the Pacific Bureau of the U. S. Office of 
War Information told listeners throughout 
Asia that “at least one Tokyo announcer 
knows who is going to win.” John Holland’s 
exact words (translated into eight lan- 
guages, including Japanese) were quoted 
back to the enslaved people of Asia and 
their Japanese warlords. 

John Holland promptly became a casualty 
in the war of words; and Radio Tokyo be- 
gan looking for a new traitor. 

This 24-hour-a-day war is being waged 
in the ether lanes of the Pacific. In this 
long-distance scrap, words are used as bul- 
lets, and ideas take the place of rifles, bombs 
and artillery. No one pretends that this 
verbal battle wins wars by itself. But it 
does help to exploit our military victories. 
The doubts it raises in the enemy mind 
help to undermine morale, thus opening 
the way to further victories. 

On one side is the Tokyo Board of In- 






Our over 





formation, on the other the Pagific Bureau 
of the Office of War Informattion’s Over- 
seas Branch. Jap propagandists iryto con- 
vince their homefolks and the a écts of 
their stolen empire that (1) Japa is win- 
ning; (2) in Europe, Hitler i8q’t doing 
badly either; (3) a final Japanes 
will bring “co-prosperity” and fr ’ 
the countries Japan has invaded; (4)> 
Allies merely want to enslave the p OF 
of Asia. 

On our side, it is the job of the men 















women of OWI to carry out a a. 


psychological offensive, composed of a 
frontal and a flank attack. 

The frontal attack is beamed directly at 
Japan. It is, intended sooner or later to 
bring about dissent, jealousy and distrust 
between the various powerful political 
and military factions on Japan’s home 
front. Once the “big shots” in Japan begin 
to lose their balance, or even their com- 
posure, it won't take long for the nervous- 
ness to spread to the common people. Even- 
tually such unrest at home will seep down 
to the troops in the field. And once Taro 
Yamazaki (Japanese for Joe Doaks) begins 
to believe that he is fighting not for the 
divine Emperor but for a bunch of super- 
capitalists and corrupted militarists, he 
isn’t going to be quite so anxious to ride to 
the promised land on the concussion of an 
American bomb! That is the theory of the 
psychological attack on Japan, but no one 
is kidding himself that the effect is going 
to take place with any great speed. It can 
only be expected to assist the military 
campaign in its progress, slowly and tor- 
tuously. 

The flanking attack blankets the re- 
mainder of Asia. Its strategy is simple: 
tell the truth and sell the truth. OWI 
knows that little groups of enslaved Asiatic 


-_people gather every day around hidden 


shortwave sets and listen to San Francisco 
at the risk of their lives. So OWI tells them 
briefly and concisely the true state of af- 
fairs throughout the world, urging them to 
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pas propaganda, carried on by OWI, 
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-” spreading the truth 
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be patient and not to fall for. 
promises of the Japanese. Then, one) 
when things begin poppinpeglose by, 
people will rise up and aid uS} 
enslaved people of Europe are Spur- 
ring and sabotaging their German magi 
in almost open revolt. 

This psychological war is being fought 









sin many languages and dialects—in Japa- 
w "these and English, in French, in Mandarin 


Cantonese, in Burmese and Malay, in 
ese, Tagalog, Hiligaynon, Buginese 
y others. 

ways the Jap holds the initial 
n the countries he has overrun 
d scores of transmitters, both 
ortwave, to supplement his 
shortwave stations in Tokyo. He 
jeor rather attempts to control— 
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listening apan and throughout occupied 
Asia. A 
And he is G@@finitely allergic to the truth! 
But at the si time many of these ad- 


lly worked against the 

twave listening sets 
ate of both pleas and 
ent—and listen 
thful news com- 
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as often as the American Navy has bee 
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paigns like those of Bougainville, the Gil- 
berts and New Britain. 

In fact, things got so bad after Radio 
Tokyo had “destroyed” the United States 
Navy off Bougainville—only to have it pop 
up again at Tarawa—that Tokyo's Board of 
Information was forced to get quite tough 
with the Japanese. 

“The announcements of Imperial Head- 
quarters are incomparably accurate—and 
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that’s all there is to it!” Tokyo was heard 
reprimanding the Japanese’ people last 
November. 

Then on last December 15 (1943) the 
Tokyo propagandists felt constrained to 
lecture the people about the dangers of 
listening to the American radio. The thou- 
sands of Japanese living in Manchuria were 
warned that “American propaganda” 
brought about the downfall of the Musso- 
lini regime, and brought Italy into the war 
on the side of the United Nations. 

“Preparing for the day when the armed 
conflict will end, our enemies are carrying 
on propaganda,” the Tokyo commentator 
declared. “They are trying to create ex- 
treme unstability among the people of the 
Axis nations. The propaganda of 
the United States cannot be 
underestimated.” 

Though in its broadcasts to the 
outside world it tries to keep up 
the fiction that a Japanese vic- 
tory is certain, Radio Tokyo re- 
cently has been forced to admit 
to listeners in Japan that the sit- 
uation is growing serious. In an 
effort to whip up lagging war 
production, Japanese propagand- 
ists, in tremulous voice, are now 
telling the home front that “even 
one more airplane” must be sent 
to the fighting front, because the 
Japanese soldiers are “being hu- 
miliated.” Tokyo spokesmen are 
also warning the Japanese people 
not to expect to receive rice and 
other food from the conquered 
areas, and that further shortages 
in fuel and clothing are on the 
way. And finally, the military 
leaders continually are remind- 
ing the people that they must be prepared 
or coming air raids upon their leading 





A gh Tokyo would undoubtedly like 
to keep all these troubles a secret from the 
outside world, just as it keeps the truth 
about “th@ outside world from its own 
peoplésgituamanot. For monitors in the 
United es ord every word of warn- 
ing Tokyo v6 its home front. Fre- 
quently these saa ds are used with 
telling effect in tra ific broadcasts 
originating in San Fra beamed to 
the enslaved people of Asia 

The question of air raids pres® Tokyo 
with one of its worst dilemmas. Ba - 
nese people must be told that the prod 
is serious. Yet Japanese morale apparentl¥ 
won't hold up under the real story of what 
air war can do to great cities, such as Ham- 
burg and Berlin. So Tokyo talks all around 
the question, without once giving the 
people any of the details of what is happen- 
ing to the industrial centers of Nazi Eu- 
rope. But OWI broadcasts make certain 
that these details are filled in. 


The same holds true in the occupied 
areas of Asia. Japanese militarists continu- 
ally are holding air raid drills among native 
populations. And the Japanese propagand- 
ists are just as frequently having to urge 
these people not to leave their jobs because 
of the danger of raids, and to explain why 
better air raid shelters and more defenses, 
in the form of Japanese fighter planes, are 
not provided. 

Tokyo's biggest propaganda headache is, 
of course, the impact of Allied successes in 
the Pacific. Here military and psychologi- 
cal warfare can and do work as a team in 
Striking constantly at Japanese armed 
forces and at Japanese morale. 























The enemy’s only defense for this double 
blow is to invent fantastic victories to 
cover up defeats, a “strategy” that leads 
him deeper and deeper into confusion, 
until in the end he finds himself discredited 
and unbelieved. 

Such was the case in the Bougainville 
campaign. Confronted by the American 
landings and by the attacks of carrier-based 
raids on Rabaul, the Tokyo propagandists 
invented a series of great Japanese “vic- 
tories” in which they “annihilated” an en- 
tire fleet of American aircraft carriers and 
battleships—none of which, of course, were 
sunk. 

These “victories” led Tokyo into telling 
the world that the American Navy had been 
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crippled. But in. the midst of this boasting, 
the Marines struck at the Gilberts. Once 
again Radio Tokyo was faced with the al- 
ternative of claiming more “victories” or 
of admitting a defeat. Tokyo chose the 
former, insisting that many more American 
carriers had been sunk and trying to hide, 
for nearly a month, the truth that the Gil- 
berts had been captured. 

Then someone in Tokyo apparently 
began counting on his fingers and made the 
startling discovery that in one month Radio 
Tokyo had “sunk or damaged” 29 Ameri- 
can carriers! There was only one way to 
wiggle out of that one. Tokyo fell back on 
the statement of Secretary of Navy Knox 
that the United States possessed some 40 
aircraft carriers. If the United States had 
2 aircraft carriers, the Japanese certainly 
i sink more than half of them, accord- 
ing Rokyo. 

MeanWaile, OWI was telling Asia of 
the true st@¥@of affairs in the Pacific, and 
was reminding™@gteners that the Japanese 
propagandists had‘gen “annihilating” this 
same American Navy nearly two years! 

This radio war across 
the Pacific is only one 
phase of OWI’s opera- 
tions. While many of its 
activities cannot be de- 
scribed for reasons of se- 





curity, it can. be said that.combat propa- 
ganda is part of its responsibility. By var- 
ious means and media steps are being taken 
to support the military war by undermin- 
ing the morale of enemy troops. Operations 
of this sort, successfully carried out in 
Africa and Europe, also are under way in 
the Far East. 

Meanwhile, Japan’s propagandists con- 
tinue to get themselves in hot water when 
they go on the air. 

Perhaps the most embarrassing situation 
the Jap propagandists ever managed to get 
themselves into was the time they “killed” 
Manuel Quezon. 

It was in the last tragic days of the Ba- 
taan campaign. The brave Filipino presi- 
dent had been making regular 
broadcasts to his people. Sud- 
denly these ceased. The Japanese 
propagandists, knowing Presi- 
dent Quezon to be a sick man, 
decided that he had died. So, on 
March 20, 1942, Radio Tokyo an- 
nounced Mr. Quezon’s death, 
claiming the report had come 
from American military head- 
quarters in the islands. 

There was no denial of the re- 
port, so Tokyo became more con- 
fident. The next day, Tokyo's 
story was that Manuel Quezon 
had been “murdered.” American 
military headquarters was ac- 
cused of “trying to conceal this 
foul deed by announcing that 
Manuel Quezon died of illness.” 

Later Tokyo’s broadcasters 
were still hard at it, embroider- 
ing upon the story and declaring 
that Manuel Quezon—whom they 
believed to be safely dead—was a 
“true Filipino patriot and martyr.” Then 
came what must have been one of the red- 
dest-faced days in Radio Tokyo’s history. 
It was officially announced that President 
Manuel Quezon’s rescue had been safely 
effected. 

For 24 hours, Tokyo maintained a pained 
silence. Then came a Japanese broadcast 
weakly complaining that the whole story 
of the Quezon death had originated in 
Australia! 

So it easily can be seen that Radio Tokyo 
seldom knowingly tells the truth. But there 
is one notable exception. Describing the 
fierceness of the battle for Tarawa, a Tokyo 
commentator told the Japanese people: 

“An American reporter states that the 
success of these landing operations was 
due to the Marines. The Marine Corps are 
the most sturdy of the American soldiers, 
because the greater part of them is a sui- 
cidal unit. These Marines assaulted our 
garrison with suicidal determination.” 

Coming from an enemy that specializes 
in suicide, that is indeed a high compli- 
ment! 
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Corporal Murphy's mind raced at top 


e had he encountered 
glamorous fortune teller before? 

















ITH half the military personnel of the assorted 

W\ United Nations cruising along Broad Street in Phila- 

delphia on this particular Saturday night, I don’t 

know why I had to run afoul of Johnny Murphy. If I had 

been in my right mind I would have about faced and headed 
for defilade. 

Ordinary people get into trouble often enough, but with 
Murphy it’s a perpetual state. I'd seen him last two years 
before in San Diego. That time he had mistaken the hungry 
look in a cigaret girl’s eyes for something else and we spent 
14 days in the brig. 

But, being big and easy and still weak from the Jap-carved 
hole in my chest, I slapped this animated jinx on the back 
and he spun around to clamp me in a joyful bear hug that 
threatened to send the body back to the Naval Hospital for 
repairs. But he backed off long enough to catch the glitter 
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of three-starred orange ribbon and the 
Purple Heart on my left chest. He had some 
new items in his own collection of cam- 
paign silks. 

The double-striped, scarlet and gold 
chevrons on his dress blues were showing 
signs of wear along the upper arm. Murphy 
has been made and busted so often that it’s 
a full time job for the ship’s tailor to sew 
on and cut off his chevrons. 

Our conversation was interrupted by a 
trafic cop who suggested that if we would 
move from the middle of the street to the 
curb traffic could be resumed along Broad 
Street. Murphy is allergic to cops. So I 
took him by the arm and steered him to- 
ward the nearest be-neoned doorway. He 
stopped struggling as soon as he saw it 
was a slopchute. 

We wandered through a maze of glass- 
topped tables to the bar, where a thick- 
necked character was mixing a flotilla of 
rye highs. Murphy reached over the bar 
2nd took two, one of which he pressed into 
my unresisting fingers. The bartender 
looked up, but his nasty expression faded 
when Murphy countered with a “I-thought- 
these - were-mine-and -what-are-you-going- 
to-do-about-it” look. 

We finished our drinks and 
moved on. Murphy swung into 
a movie lobby. For a Marine 
to go to the movies on a Satur- 
day night is unnatural, so I 
was relieved when I saw it 
wasn’t the picture that at- 
tracted Murphy. 

There was a little war bond 
booth in the lobby and in the 
booth a little blonde, and 
something special at that. She 
seemed unhappy. At least she 
was dabbing at her eyes with 
about four square inches of lace. 

Murphy passed his hand over his hair, 
centered the well-blitzed bickle of his 
white belt, brushed an imaginary speck 
from his sky-blue trousers and moved in for 
the kill. The maneuver was practically 
completed before I got to the booth. 

In the next few minutes we learned a 
number of things. The name was Christine 
Miller and the crying was because she 
hadn't sold her quota of bonds. It seemed 
the movie across the street had a Focke- 
Wulf 190 on display, and it was pulling in 
the bond buyers. This proved to Murphy 
and me, as if it needed proving, that civil- 
ians are strange people. Lots of guys would 
trade any number of looks at Focke-Wulfs, 
Macchis, Messerschmitts and what have 
you for one good look at a cute blonde with 
good legs. Murphy told the poor girl as 
much, and she managed a smile that looked 
as if it could grow up to amount to some- 
thing. ; 

“Don’t worry, Christine,” Murphy as- 
sured her, patting her hand in his best non- 
brotherly manner. “Your troubles are over. 
Mike and I will fix things up. How much 
money do you have, Mike?” 

“Well, if buying a twenty-five dollar 
bond will help”, I said, hedging like mad. 
I’m a patriotic gizmo and don’t mind in- 
vesting my dough in Uncle Sam, but I had 
$150 I was planning on using for a big 
liberty when I was finally discharged from 
the hospital. 

Murphy looked hurt. He shook his head 
patiently and started explaining. 

“I don't want your money, Mike”, he 
said, “I just want to use it for awhile for 
Capital. You'll get it back.” 





I handed him my wallet, gambling that 
he had more on his mind than a white- 
topped cap. He extracted the folding money 
with a practiced touch and handed back 
the limp leather. : 

The first thing Murphy did was buy 
five dollars worth of war stamps. He tossed 
them in the air like so much confetti, and 
people started milling around to pick them 
up. In no time at all there was a crowd. 


Then Murphy let loose with a voice com- 
bining the worst qualities of an Atlantic 
City auctioneer with those of a Parris 
Island drill instructor. 

“All right, folks, now don’t crowd, don’t 
rush, but get em while they last. Special 
this evening and this evening only, with 
each and every twenty-five dollar bond 
which you purchase at the regular retail 
price of eighteen dollars and seventy-five 
cents we are going to give you free and 
without any obligation on your part, five 
dollars in war stamps. Buy one, buy two, 
buy as many as you like, but get "em while 
they last.” 

The crowd did a lot of looking and no 
moving for awhile. 

Then seeing it was real, the crowd pushed 


CORPORAL MURPHY FINDS ADVENTURE WHEN 
HIS PATH CROSSES THAT OF CRYING BLONDE 


AND A BRUNETTE NIGHT CLUB ENTERTAINER 
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up, and in the next ten minutes Uncle Sam 
was ten bonds richer and I was fifty bucks 
poorer. Then he changed his routine. 

“That was only an introductory offer, 
folks, just to get us acquainted. Now comes 
the real bargain and the real fun. I’m going 
to sell these next twelve bonds”—he waved 
a fistful in the air—“for whatever you have 
the kindness and generosity to offer. All 
right now, who will make the first bid?” 

An old biddy with a red feather in her 
hat let out with a snort and something that 
sounded awfully close to “drunken young 
fool.” Murphy turned to her with a devas- 
tating smile. 

“Did you say ten dollars, madam? That’s 
fine for a starter. Do I hear twelve? Eleven? 
Ten-fifty? Thank you, sir.” 

The crowd got into the spirit of the 
thing and from then on it was a rush, until 
Murphy ran out of my money. Everybody 
had had a big time except me. Finally no 
one was left except Murphy, Christine, my- 
self and a chubby little middle-aged guy I 
hadn't noticed before and wouldn’t have 
liked if I had. He was dressed as though 
he might be in the chips. 

“That was quite a rally you staged here,’ 
he told Murphy. “I think you deserve a 
little something for your efforts.” My de- 
flated spirits revived slightly, along with 
my estimate of him. Maybe the guy is a 
Rockefeller, I thought. Maybe I'll get a 
refund on the one-fifty. But I was wrong. 
He pulled a card out of his wallet and wrote 
something on the back. 


“IT run the Club Caprice on Fifteenth 
Street. The three of you come on over to- 
night, give this card to the head waiter and 
everything will be on the house. You’re my 





guests.” I looked at the card. “Cecil Mont- 
gomery.” Engraved too. We thanked him 
and promised to be there. 

We found the Club Caprice with no 
trouble at all. The club had a bright red 
canvass awning out to the curb, with a big 
character in a brighter red uniform walk- 
ing post out in front. There didn’t seem to 
be much carriage trade. Most of those go- 
ing in were servicemen. 

We handed the card to a little guy in a 
red dinner jacket. His eyebrows climbed 
an inch, and he asked us to please follow 
him. We did—to one of the best tables in 
the house, right by the edge of the dance 
floor. Another guy in a red jacket came over 
and handed Murphy a wine card. Murphy 
looked at it as though he could read it and 
ordered a magnum of champagne. I didn’t 
know how much a magnum was, but it 
sounded like a lot and it was. 

After a while Montgomery appeared out 
of nowhere and joined us. He raised a hand 
and another guy in a red jacket came over 
and handed Murphy a menu. 

“Go ahead, gentlemen,” said Mr. Mont- 
gomery. “May I suggest the lobster ther- 
midor with the champagne?” 

While we were waiting 
Montgomery explained the 
set-up. His contribution to the 
war effort, he said, was to 
make his club available to serv- 
icemen. Civilians he stuck 
with a big cover charge, but 
for men in uniform there was 
a discount and no cover at all. 

We shot the breeze for a 
while, and Murphy looked at 
Christine and Christine looked 
at Murphy. Then the lights 
dimmed and a very lovely 
thing in a deep red gown 
swished over to the band stand. She leaned 
against the piano the way they all do, but 
on her it looked good. The operator riffled 
through a few chords, and then she gave. 
Murphy practically fell across the table to 
get a better look. 

“Like her?” Mr. Montgomery smiled. 
“She’s Renee, my best drawing card. Be- . 
tween shows she tells fortunes—astrology 
mixed up with palmistry—really very 
clever and the boys get a kick out of it. 
I'll have her join us after her number.” 

A few minutes later Renee finished her 
song and came gliding over. She was some- 
thing to see, the kind of girl you think 
about when Artie Shaw plays “Begin the 
Beguine.” 

Murphy started right off after the intro- 
duction. “Haven't I met you some place 
before?” he asked. 

Coming from Murphy this was strictly 
Iowa. I thought maybe the expeditionary 
service had fouled Murphy’s technique, but 
he kept it up. 

“Let’s see, was it Honolulu?” 

Renee shot him a high voltage look and 
shook her head. “Nevair have I been there. 
New York, perhaps?” 

“Perhaps,” said Murphy. “Anyway you 
got something that isn’t easily forgotten.” 

“Maybe if you would let me read your 
palm, Corporal, we could tell where our 
lives were linked.” She reached over and 
took Murphy’s hand in both of hers. 

That was too much ‘for me to sit and 
watch so I asked Christine to dance. She 
looked grateful and maybe a little more 
than grateful. At least I thought so. The 
band was good and Christine danced just as 
a girl with such legs should. 

Turn page 
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Right after we got back to the table a 
big second class machinist’s mate lumbered 
over and asked Renee for a dance. Murphy 
decided not to view this as a reasonable 
request. 

“Shove off, swabby,” he snapped. “Renee 
is sticking with this party tonight.” 

“Y'know, Mac” the sailor remarked in a 
low and nasty voice, “I don’t like—gyrenes 
—particularly when they're corporals in 
blue uniforms.” 

About this time his right fist, which had 
been lurking in the general neighborhood 
of his kneecap, started up and exploded like 
a five-inch shell on Murphy's jaw. Murphy’s 
one hundred and eighty-five pounds flew 
backward in an arc and landed on a table 
being held down by four soldiers. 

I was by no means a well man, but, feel- 
ing the honor of the Marine Corps was at 
stake, I took a short swing at the machin- 
ist’s mate. It was a mistake. He let go with 
a left, the room wavered and finally slid to 
one side to allow the deck to come up and 
slap my shoulder blades. By this time 
soldiers and sailors were closing in on all 
sides. 

I saw Montgomery going down in a heap 
just as Renee slapped a sailor in the face 
with a bottle. I decided she could take care 
of herself, so when I'd wobbled back to my 
feet I grabbed Christine and started crawl- 
ing underneath tables. We got to the 
kitchen door just as the Shore Patrol 
crashed in the front way. 

We walked out of the alley around to 
the club's entrance to watch the harassed 
Shore Patrol load the battle-tangled 
soldiers and sailors into the paddy wagon. 
A middle-aged woman also viewing the 
sordid spectacle turned to me and said, 
“Disgraceful, absolutely disgraceful how 
some of these servicemen carry on. You 
Marines always seem to be so spruce and 
well-behaved by comparison.” 

“Bless you, madam,” I said, leaning over 
and kissing her on the cheek. We left her 
standing there, her mouth open so wide it 
loosened her lower plate. 

We walked over to Broad Street and 
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took the subway out to Girard. A couple 
of blocks off Broad on Girard, in one of 
those red brick houses you see only in 
Philly and Baltimore, Christine had a doll 
house she called an apartment. It wasn’t 
big, but it was nice—a living room flanked 
by a bedroom and a compact galley. Chris- 
tine whipped up some scrambled eggs and 
coffee and we sat there talking until all of 
a sudden I noticed it was 12:30. I’m due to 
check in at the hospital every night at 
twelve. I figured this was no time to get 
restricted, so I grabbed my cap and made 
for the door. The last thing Christine said 
was for me to come back for dinner the next 
night. I said I would. I said it loud, too. 

By luck the corpsman on watch was a 
good Joe and I got back in my ward with- 
out being tabbed. 

Next day, after walking around the block 
three times so as not to be early, I hit Chris- 
tine’s apartment at six. When she let me 
in, there was Bad-News Murphy sitting on 
the couch in the living room. 

“Oh, Mike,” Christine said. “Johnny and 
I have the best news for you.” 

Something tight balled up in my stomach. 
I figured I didn’t have to be a mind reader 
to know what was coming. 

“Show him,” said Christine, and Murphy 
handed me a folded newspaper. On the 
front page was a three-column picture of 
Renee, Montgomery and Murphy and 
underneath a caption headed, “Marine Hero 
Nabs Nazi Info Ring.” 

“What's the word?” I asked weakly. 

“The word is this, Mike,” Murphy began. 
“When I see a pigeon like Renee once, I 
remember where and when. When I said 
I had seen her in Honolulu I wasn’t kid- 
ding, and when she said no I started to 
think. I remembered she had worked in a 
place called the Golden Galleon, a joint 
owned by a character not unlike friend 
Montgomery. Then I started thinking about 
the Marines and sailors that used to hang 
out there and also about Pearl Harbor on 


~ remembered without pleasure. I put two 
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the seventh of December, which event I 


and two together and it adds up. 

A sexy babe and a joint full of service- 
men, a phony fortune telling set-up which 
gives plenty of chance: to pump the boys 
for military details, and a smart operator 
like Montgomery to fit the little things to- 
gether to make the big things the lads in 
Berlin and Tokyo are interested in. While 
you were dancing with Chris they began 
giving me the business. I thought they 
might slip me a mickey for remembering 
the Honolulu lashup, so when that sailor 
came over I started the fight to spread a 
little smoke. 

After the Shore Patrol took us away, I 
called up the boys at the FBI and they put 
the finger on Renee and Montgomery. 
When they checked, it all fit just the way 
I had it doped. 

“Not only that,” chimed in Christine, 
“but the Philadelphia Civic Club has given 
him a $500 reward for being such a bright 
boy.” 

Murphy gave me such an innocent look 
that I figured, and correctly, that Mont- 
gomery had lost his wallet in the course of 
the evening, but before I could say any- 
thing Murphy handed me the $150 I never 
expected to see again, and I decided what 
happened to a Nazi agent’s wallet really 
shouldn’t bother me. 

“Well,” I started to stammer, “with all 
that dough, you and Christine are off to a 
good start.” 

“Hell,” says Murphy. “Christine and I 
haven’t any plans—we never did have.” 

“If there’s any planning to be done for 
Christine,” he went on, starting for the 
door with the air of a man carrying five 
hundred bucks, “You're the number one 
planner.” 

I was too snowed to say much. I just 
looked at Christine. 

“Can such things be?” I asked weakly. 

“Go ahead and kiss her and find out,” 
Murphy said, opening the door. 

I did, and the results were highly satis- 
factory. End 
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Two Marine Sergeants Find Pin-Up 
Girls Are Worried About the Pin — 
Shortage in a Tour of Hollywood - : ae 





About to realize the dream of every movie fan, Marine Sergeants Mary Lee McWherter and Joe 
Wilson approach the threshold of a wonderland which covers 300 acres in West Los Angeles 


day of liberty. Being stationed on the West Coast, in the 

heart of movieland, they decided to see what makes the 
wheels go ‘round in a studio. A day at the studios of 20th Century- 
Fox showed them. 

Mary Lee and Joe found that their Marine uniforms made them 
as welcome as visiting royalty, and they had a lot of fun. Joe 
had a field day in pin-up heaven, with lovely gals all over the 
place. He even discovered where they take the pin-up pictures, 
which are just “stills” in movieland lingo. Mary Lee found out 
all about movie makeup and tried out a little of that glamorous 
stuff herself. She saw where and how the movie queens are dressed 
and got a chance to talk to Don Ameche. 

From the time they presented their passes at the visitors’ en- 
trance until they shoved off for the more prosaic surroundings 
which the Marine Corps provides, the sergeants found themselves 
in a different world, a land of make-believe so big they had to 
take the inter-studio bus to get from one set to another. 

They found out there is more than glamor to the movie business. 
They saw how movies are made from start to finish, how the sound 
track is recorded and synchronized with the picture and learned 
why a can of raw film which costs less than $500 may be worth 
$100,000 or more after a day’s shooting. They talked to famous 
directors, to actors and actresses they had seen on the screen, had 
lunch with a producer, a lovely star and a screenwriter, heard the 
science of movie-making explained by technicians, saw cameramen 
and electricians at work and just about everything there is to see. 
Nearly 4000 people are employed by 20th Century-Fox, including 
skilled workers of every trade. Several pictures were being made 
while they were there, and through THE LEATHERNECK’S 
camera eye you get the first glimpse of scenes and costumes in 
new pictures like “Greenwich Village,” a musical, and “Wilson,” 
the story of the late President Woodrow Wilson. 


G ‘aay of liber Mary Lee McWherter and Joe Wilson had a 


On the set of "Wilson," a movie about the World War | President, * 
no relation to Joe, our three-stripers chat with Thomas Mitchell 


Looking over sets which they had seen in many movies, Mary 
Lee and Joe found that buildings which look real from the front 
lack backsides. They saw the set used in “Guadalcanal Diary” 
and met some of the actors who helped make that a memorable 
film. 

All in all, it was a lot of fun, and the movie people thought 


so, too. (Turn Page) 








Jap uniforms carried by Filipino extras 
catch Joe's eye as their tour continues 


Director Henry King explains scene’ in “Wilson” while cast rehearses. Sir 


Cedric Hardwicke, seated at desk, plays the late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
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Hollywood's multi-million-dollar product comes from a can and is 


sold in cans. This is raw film, ready for Movieland'’s magic touch 


Mary Lee and Joe learn how sound and picture films, taken 
separately, are blended together. Looks simple, but it isn't 
24 





Machine guns from studio's armory were loaned yy 
to Army for coastal defense after Pearl Harbor 


Jovial Eugene Pallette just about 
fills this portable dressing room 
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These studio schooners have seen a lot of daring adventure in their It's a little crowded in here as Jeanne Crain (in bed), Mary Nash and 
100-yard-square pool. Across the water is the "Guadalcanal Diary” set Eugene Pallette, principals of “| Married a Soldier," take their places 
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Time for chow, and our hungry Leathernecks are joined for studio lunch 
by William Perlberg (standing), producer of ‘Coney Island," “Sweet Rosie 


Jennifer Jones was carried across this swinging bridge in “The Song 
of Bernadette’ and that's the quaint little stone mill in background 


Blonde Sharon Hurley and Dancer Jeanne Bush, two pin-up pretties, stand 
by decoratively as Mary Lee watches Allen Snyder mix his makeup magic 
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O'Grady," “Son of Fury" and "The Song of Bernadette;" Vivian Blain, who 
will star in musical “Greenwich Village,"" and Screenwriter George Seaton 


Sgt. McWherter, Mary Ander- 
son, both Southern gals 
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Mary Lee picks up pointers for the gals back at the barracks as Vivian 
Blain, in "Greenwich Village" costume, is touched up for technicolor 
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feminine IMP Here's Joe, shooting the breeze with Anthony Quinn, who was one of the Marines in “Guadalcanal 
Diary" and is working on "Ladies of Washington"—or, rather, he is making a picture to be called that 
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Meantime, Mary Lee meets Sheila Ryan, lovely young starlet now playing On the same set, Joe and Mary Lee chat with Kay Mallory, Pat Hogan and 
opposite Quinn, and the two gals share coffee brewed right on the set Nancy Lee Davis, extras who are waiting for the next scene to be shot 
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Seeing all those beautiful movie queens has been great stuff for Joe, a handsome male star. So here she is, and Joe too, with Don Ameche, the 


but Mary Lee wanted to wind up her big day in Movieland by meeting star of “Greenwich Village," whose courtesy makes everything portest 
En 
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LD-TIME Marines are looking for- 
ward with wetted-lip anticipation to 
the day when the corps will go into 

China and help Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s boys bounce out the Japanese In- 
vaders. 

Right now the corps is engaged in savage 
conflict with the Nipponese on far-flung 
tropical isles. The emphasis is on bush war- 
fare. When we go into China the issue is 
likely to be decided by battles in cities and 
villages. The accent will then be on street 
fighting 

At Camp Pendleton the other day we 
asked a number of veteran gunnery ser- 
geants and warrant officers whom they 
considered the Corps’ best authority on the 
science of street fighting. The gunnys, 
unanimously, picked Master Gunnery Ser- 
geant Tony Forte, an instructor at Camp 
Pendleton’s Raider training camp. 

We caught a ride over the mountains 
with a pretty girl driver of a camp postal 
truck. An hour later we were listening to 
Tony Forte giving a hard-bitten lecture to 
a gang of youthful Marines on the follow- 
ing subject: “Methods of Clearing Rows of 
Houses Lining Both Sides of the 
Street” 

We found Forte to be a wiry, 
broad-shouldered man, built like 
the welter-weight boxer that he 
used to be. His gaunt, studious face 
has a burned-in tan which serves to 
emphasize his quizzical black eyes. 
His nose has been broken and his 
keen chin sticks out like the cow- 
catcher on a freight engine. He 
wore an old campaign hat, well- 
fitting khaki and field shoes. 

He spoke in clipped, almost ac- 
centless tones. In past visits to the 
camp we'd found the student Raid- 
ers rather impatient with classroom 
sessions. Today this group listening 
to Forte were intent and interested 

“In clearing villages,” he was 
saying, “the fighting must be done strictly 
‘by the numbers’. Work from one building 
to another. Never select objectives at ran- 
dom. The unit commander will assign areas 
to be cleared by the different platoons, but 
he will avoid having platoons attacking 
from different directions and ‘bumping 
heads’ with one another when they close in. 
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by TSgt. Frank X. Tolbert 


“When a squad clears a small building, 
all members of the squad will enter that 
building from the same direction; when a 
platoon enters a group of buildings, all of 
the squads will enter the buildings from 
the same direction, clearing one building at 
a time. The same general rule applies for 
a company clearing a block or a battalion 
clearing an entire village.” 

Perhaps, the kids were giving Forte such 
good attention because they knew that the 
soft-spoken, battle-scarred gunnery ser- 
geant was not lecturing to them about some- 
thing he’d learned out of a book. 

All over Forte’s body are the purple 
traceries of bayonet, machete, shrapnel and 
gun-shot wounds. He acquired this fine 
collection of scar tissue while jungle fight- 
ing and patrolling in three Nicaraguan cam- 
paigns and while battling for two years on 
the Loyalist side of the argument in the 
Spanish Civil War. 

The Spanish conflict served as a labora- 
tory for the Germans, Italians and Russians 
in their preparation for World War II. 
Tony Forte also took a student’s view of 
the war. He felt that the “main event” was 





just over the horizon and he wanted to 
learn all of the arts of war that he could. 
Forte enlisted as a private in the Loyalist 
army in 1938. He was, by turns, a member 
of a Spanish guerrilla band specializing in 
demolition sabotage; an automatic rifleman 
and corporal in the American outfit, the 
Lincoln Brigade; a sergeant of a heavy 





machine gun crew with the International 
Brigade, and, finally, an officer in artillery 
and in tanks with a Russian unit. 

He participated in the biggest battles 
with this last group. The Russians taught 
War Student Forte the most. There were 
both White and Red Russians in the unit, 
but most of the officers were from the Red 
Army. Tony had advanced to captain when 
the war ended. Today he keeps up a steady 
correspondence with Russian officers. Most 
of them were lieutenants and captains when 
Forte knew them in Spain. Now they’re 
high-ranking leaders of the victorious Red 
Army. Judging by the letters, written 
usually in Spanish, the Soviets have high 
regard for Tony. 

Tony Forte is a native of Waukesha, 
Wis. He is of Italian-Irish extraction. His 
mother was an O’Rourke. Tony was a rest- 
less, athletic boy. After high school he left 
home. He was a prize fighter for six months. 
He had some clerical training. He roamed 
the world, working as an auditor. 

He was still in his "teens when he joined 
the Marine Corps at Spokane, Wash., in 
November, 1927. After three months of boot 
camp at San Diego, he was sent to 
Nicaragua. 

The Marine Corps found Forte 
to be a very valuable man in Latin- 
America. He could speak fluent 
Spanish, French, Italian and Portu- 
guese. (Since then he has added 
Chinese and a little Russian to his 
linguistic repertoire.) He served, 
mainly, as an interpreter. He was on 
patrol duty in the hills for 18 
months on his first tour of duty in 
Nicaragua, and saw considerable ac- 
tion. He returned to Nicaragua for 
short periods in 1930 and again in 
1931. 

Tony has a deep, livid machete 
scar behind his right ear. He has 
another big knife scar between his 
eyebrows. Someone asked what be- 
came of the knife and machete wielders 
who gave him these mementos of Nica- 
ragua. 

He spoke so low, you could hardly hear 
him. He just breathed: 

“I had a .45.” 

Things were getting a little tame in the 
Marine Corps when Forte’s first cruise 
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ended in 1931. There were no wars in sight. 
He didn’t ship over. With his clerical back- 
ground, he got a job as an auditor for an 
American oil company in the Far East. He 
had to travel all over China and Japan, 
examining the books of the oil company’s 
various offices. 

“Then is when I started hating the Japs,” 
said Tony. 

The Nipponese oil company employees 
were aimost painfully polite, but they 
juggled their books in every way possible 
so as to foul up the visiting auditor. Forte 
would sweat over the books for hours, try- 
ing to straighten out things. And the little 
men would murmur: “So sorry.” 

Forte was in the Far East for almost two 
years. He saw a lot of the fighting at Shang- 
hai in 1932 and some of the action in North 
China. The Japs then impressed him as 
rather amateurish street fighters. But they 
weren't up against much-opposition at the 
time. 

Tony’s wanderlust got to hothering him. 
So he left China. With his languages and 
clerical training he had little trouble get- 
ting jobs. So he spent the next three years 
traveling in the South Seas, Africa and 
Europe. 

He was in France when the Spanish Civil 
War started. One day early in 1938 he 
slipped into Spain and joined a bunch of 
Loyalist guerrillas, very like those char- 
acters in “For Whom the Bell Tolls”, only 
busier and more numerous. 

The guerrillas welcomed the tough young 
ex-Marine. He fought with them for three 
months and participated in a score of hit- 
and-run raids on villages, Rebel garrisons 
and other objectives. He learned street 
fighting the hard way, by seeing men die 
because of their mistakes. 

Then he heard about the Americans of 
the Lincoln Brigade and he obtained a 
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transfer into this outfit. He was a corporal 
now and toting a Czeck-made Skoda auto- 
matic rifle, very like a B. A. R. except that 
it weighed less. 

Forte was anxious to learn all he could. 
This was why he got himself transferred 
into the International Brigade to become a 
machine gunner. By late 1938 he was ser- 
geant in charge of a heavy machine gun 
crew. 

He made a good record here and early in 
1939 was offered a lieutenancy in a Russian 
unit. Instead of staying with the machine 
guns, though, he chose to go into artillery. 
Remember, Tony regarded himself, firstly, 
as a student. 

Lieutenant Forte, the artillery student, 
got plenty of practice at Las Palmas. This 
is where the Russians trapped thousands of 
Italians making a landing on the beach and 
slaughtered almost every one of Mussolini’s 
boys. 

At the Battle of the Ebro River, Tony's 
bunch first ran into regular Nazi troops. 
Here they suffered an eventual defeat but 
got lots more artillery practice. 

“At Ebro was the only time I ever saw a 
river really running red with blood,” said 
Forte. 

The Germans tried to force their way 
across the river. Forte and the other Rus- 
sian artilleryists had plenty of fun. Their 
.77’s spoke and the German dead lay in 
windrows on the margin of the river or 
floated with the current. The “Rebels”, with 
vastly superior forces, 
needed three days to 
make a beachhead on 
the Loyalist side of 
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the Axis gantlet around the city. There 
followed a 250-mile hike. And then France 
and internment. 

Forte and his American pals in the 
Loyalist army felt they were fighting for 
a righteous cause. Later events proved them 
right. Tony has no Communistic leanings, 
but he developed a genuine fondness and 
respect for the Russian fighting men (and 
women) during his months of campaign- 
ing with them in Spain. 

No hero’s welcome waited Tony in 
France, where he stayed in the “brig” many 
weeks until the American consul arranged 
for his release and repatriation. He came 
home. He thought this country’s entry in 
the war was near. So, early in 1940, Tony 
re-enlisted in the Marine Corps. 

Again he went in as a private. After boot 
camp, he was sent to Mare Island, San 
Francisco, as a weapons instructor. Tony 
“settled down” for a few months. He mar- 
ried a San Francisco girl, Miss Iris Parker. 
He was getting to be quite the family man 
—until December 7, 1941. 

Pearl Harbor aroused all the imps of 
restlessness in Platoon Sergeant Forte. He 
asked for transfer to combat duty. In Janu- 
ary, 1942, he left for overseas as a member 
of the Marine detachment on a battleship. 
His ship was at Midway and in the Coral 
Sea. Things were picking up. Then, after 
more than a year on the battlewagon, Tony 
was whisked back to the states. The Raider 
training school at Camp Pendleton needed 

a professor of Street 
. Fighting. A lot of 
veteran Marines knew 
of Tony's experience. 
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this when they 
brought in dive bombers. 

This was Tony’s first encounter with dive 
bombers. Also, for the first time he saw 
tank-borne infantry at Ebro. The Russians 
would put four or five infantrymen on the 
tanks when they went into fortified vil- 
lages. Also, the tanks would shield other 
infantrymen. : 

Tanks fascinated Forte. He asked for 
another transfer. The Russians obliged and 
made him a tankman. He must have done 
well, for he was promoted to captain fol- 
lowing an action in which the tanks pro- 
vided the decisive punch. This was a little 
victory, but the “Rebels” were winning the 
war as the Axis countries poured reinforce- 
ments into Spain for Franco. 

Tony was hemmed in inside of Madrid 
when he and his comrades knew that they 
were fighting for a lost cause. Three weeks 
before Madrid fell, they escaped through 


transferred to Major 
John Antonelli’s Raider “college” in 
March, 1943. 

In addition to his lectures and demon- 
strations on street fighting, Tony instructs 
in all weapons and has charge of the Raider 
range and armory. He’s a handy man. 

But the imps of restlessness are bother- 
ing Master Gunnery Sergeant Forte again. 
He thinks he’d be a handier man overseas 
with some Raider outfit. And he’d be still 
handier when the Corps goes into China 
to help bounce the Nips out of a lot of 
cities and villages. 

It was almost dusk when we left the 
Raider camp. We caught a ride back over 
the mountains to headquarters on the postal 
truck driven by the pretty girl. 

“Who was that interesting-looking, 
tough-looking man I saw you talking to?” 
asked the girl. 

“He’s quite a guy,” we said. End 
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A $40-MILLION-PLUS ANNUAL BUSINESS OPERATION — THAT'S THE MARINE PX TODAY. 


BETTER LIVING AND ADDED RECREATION ARE ITS CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CORPS. 


The official phraseology of the Marine Corps Manual says the 
purpose of a Post Exchange is “to supply personnel, at reason- 
able prices, with articles necessary for their health, comfort and 
convenience.” Its secondary purpose is, “through reasonable 
profits, to afford to the enlisted men of the command means for 
recreation and amusement.” 

In a word, PX is a co-operative general store. It’s the place to 
get a sweet tooth filled. It’s headquarters for all the little items 
so essential to everyday living, from combs to shoe polish. De- 
pending somewhat upon its location and clientele, PX also is a 





Regular articles are ordered from stock In a large PX supplies arrive daily, are 
warehoused until required on the shelves 


cards, new goods are offered by salesmen 
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tobacconist and haberdashery, and a combination jewelry, home- 
wares, luggage and toiletries shop. 

And, whether the PX is a trailer roaming the jungles of Guadal- 
canal, or is housed in a modern building, it is the means for fur- 
nishing idle-hour recreation to its customers. 

Today, PX is a general store grown up. It’s big business, to the 
tune of gross sales at a rate of more than $40,000,000 a year. That 
is eight times the volume of three years ago, despite the fact that 
PXs, much as other businesses, have been hit by dwindling 
supplies of all lines of consumer goods. 

A Marine PX can be established by any 
separate command in the Corps, with ap- 
proval of the Commandant. Before the war, 
there were about 40 PXs; today there are 
more than 140, the majority of which are 
operated by combat unit overseas. (For PX 
Overseas, see Page 39). Each PX is an in- 
dependent store managed by the command 
it serves, but all are loosely tied together 
through Headquarters Post Exchange Of- 
fice in Washington. 

To learn how an established PX operates, 
The Leatherneck sent a photographer to 
make a picture survey of Quantico’s Post 
Exchange. Before the war, the Quantico 
PX grossed less than $50,000 monthly, a 
large part of which was “custom” sales 
from catalogues for the permanent per- 
sonnel; its management has bought every- 
thing from diapers to tombstones; was 
stumped only once, by an order for a horse. 
For Quantico’s PX in operation today, see 
this and following pages. 
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This is what happens behind "Closed for Inventory" sign. Just as any other store, PX must pay for sugar content of pogey bait, cokes, erc., 
Actual count of all supplies on hand is made periodically with ration checks as well as money. Sugar allotment is made on a per man basis 
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In big PX, supplies arrive daily, are warehoused until needed on the shelves. Quantico has $250,000 Getting set for day's business! Merchandise 


worth of stock. Storeroom manager keeps tab of items on standard continuous inventory stockcards is arranged on the shelves before PX opens 
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e PX sales run into big figures. Customers always are thick around pogey Bases with servicemen housing cater to family trade too for household 
bait counter. Tobacco, jewelry and fountain sales are other big items staples. Mrs. H. T. Nicholas is wife of major serving in South Pacific 
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Profits also finance the Saturday night dance 
at enlisted men's club for the stay-at-homes 








Boxing shows are frequent and, naturally, popular. 
These, too, are financed by profits from PX sales 





The enlisted men's club is the post's social headquarters, not only for the weekly dance, Bowling is free on Quantico's 16 splendid 
but also for refreshments any evening. Any operating deficit is charged to the PX surplus alleys. Again the PX foots all the expense 
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Big Business Oversea 


The Post Exchange goes wherever Marines go, which means 
all over the globe. Numerically, PXs in operation overseas today 
outnumber those at stateside bases. There are more Post Ex- 
changes in operation in the Pacific theater alone than there is in 
the U. S., and there’s a dozen more serving Marines stationed at 
Atlantic bases. 

Overseas PXs are housed in whatever shelter is available, from 
tents on Guadalcanal to tin huts in Londonderry. One South 
Pacific PX even gves to its customers because they cannot come 
to it—the store is fitted compactly into a borrowed trailer with 
hinged sides which drop down to provide a sales counter. 

New Post Exchanges get their financial start from the profits 
of those already in operation. Each PX contributes two per cent 
of its gross sales monthly to the Post Exchange Fund. From 
this kitty, the Headquarters Post Exchange Officer makes an out- 
right grant of money, based upon the strength of the command 
starting in business, for working capital, and a loan with which 
to purchase initial stocks. 

Sales at these overseas PXs are always brisk—more often than 
not they represent the only practical place within hundreds of 
miles where Marines can replace living necessities. There's al- 
ways a “run” on the store after a ship has put in, and supplies 
are frequently cleaned out within a few hours. End 
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is over, but I don't know definitely 

what in the hell I'll do to make a 
living. I doubt whether my training in 
communications in the Marine Corps will 
be of any great value to me, mainly be- 
cause I don’t think I'll take up a trade 
where it'll fit in. I'd like to marry Barbara 
Hutton and not have to worry about mak- 
ing a living, but I understand she’s already 
tied up. 

As soon as it is over, I'm going back to 
my home in Omaha. It’s a town about 250,- 
000 which suits me fine. I don’t want a 
place too big, like New York, Chicago or 
Los Angeles, and I don’t want to settle 
down in too small a place. Omaha is just 
right. That's where my friends are, or 
where they'll be, and that ought to help me 
in whatever business or profession I take 
up. 

I figure it'll take me about three days, 
and no more, to get readjusted to civilian 
life. All the time I'll need will be to 
unpack and get my clothes squared away. 
I'll be happy to step right back into my old 
civilian clothes, the kind with the round 
pants’ legs and the wide-shouldered coats. 
I won't have any trouble getting readjusted 
and I think most of the fellows I know feel 
the same way. 

The first thing I want to buy is a home. 
I want a nice home. I don't know enough 
about it at this moment to estimate the cost. 
but I want it new and bright, and located 
not too near in and not too far out of town. 
I've already got the location in Omaha 
picked out. 

After that I guess would come furniture 
and an automobile. I don’t have any special 
make of car in mind; just so it’s a good 
running machine and is nice in appearance. 

Sure, I want to get married. I'm plan- 
ning on it, but I’m going to hold off for 
financial reasons until I can offer the se- 
curity she deserves. I don't believe it’s 
right to jump into marriage until the girl 
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in the case can be guaranteed comfort and 
happiness and security. My girl lives in 
Omaha. We've known each other for ten 
or twelve years, and we're engaged. Her 
name is Jean Jorgensen. She's the only 
blond I ever saw with brown eyes. That’s 
what intrigues me about her. She’s the 
main reason I want to settle down. 

As a matter of fact, I think a lot of the 
fellows will want to settle down. I've talked 
to many of them. I chase around a lot now 
but that’s just to kill time. I'll be glad to 
call a halt, get married and raise children. 
I'd like to have about four kids. 

One thing is certain. I want to be my 
own boss; I want a business of my own. I 
think I would like to have an electrical 
appliance shop. 

I’m pretty sure I can qualify in the sell- 
ing end of such a business. I didn’t have 
a tremendous amount of experience before 
the war, but I worked at a number of odd 
jobs where salesmanship was an asset. I 
used to work in a gas station and I had 
pretty good luck convincing the customers 
they needed an oil change or a wax job. 

As for job preference relative to service- 
men and civilians, I guess if I were in busi- 
ness, I'd hire the best man for a job, re- 
gardless of whether he was just out of the 
service or not. So I suppose the owner of 
a business has that right. Personally, I'm 
not afraid of the consequences. I might 
get doped off at a guy if he didn’t hire me, 
but that would be only temporary. I have 
enough confidence in myself, however, to 
take my chances against anyone else for 
whatever job I applied. Of course, if two 
applicants had equal qualifications, I think 
the service man ought to get first crack 
at the proposition. But I don’t think any- 
one ought to trade on his uniform or go 
on the theory that the world owes him a 
living because he served in the armed 
forces. 

I don’t know how others may feel, but 
personally I don’t think civilians owe me 
a thing, now or after the war. 





Let’s look at the question of bonus money, 
or whatever you want to call it, for service- 
men. I think the Government should take 
care of the wounded and incapacitated as 
long as they need it; as long as the wounded 
or incapacitated are unable to support them- 
selves. The Government's responsibility 
should end when a man is able to earn his 
own living. 

Instead of giving a man a lump sum when 
he is mustered out—which I believe most 
ot us would spend in quick time—I favor 
giving him amounts, perhaps his service 
pay, each month until he is on his feet and 
able to take care of himself. But above all, 
no bonuses! 

Social security and old age pensions, 
however, should be continued, by all means. 

Everyone is concerned about the post- 
war America, and whether a depression will 
follow this war as it did the last one. I 
honestly don’t think so. I believe jobs will 
be waiting for the men as they leave the 
service. For one thing, I don't believe the 
men will come back as fast, or in such huge 
numbers, as many suppose. I believe the 
discharged groups will be comparatively 
smaller, permitting the country opportu- 
nity to maintain a stable economic balance. 
Employment pools, with planned p:vduc- 
tion, must be kept filled, but not overflow- 
ing. 

Obviously, this will demand closest col- 
laboration and harmony between capital, 
labor and the Government. It is good that 
many communities are already setting up 
plans to meet the post-war employment 
problems. Omaha is one. 

The scope must be national, however. 
The Government should, and evidently is, 
taking steps toward this goal. 

As I see it Government’s responsibility 
should be to see that industries are helped 
to provide jobs and if necessary, prodded 
in this direction. In other words, Govern- 
ment supervision, perhaps, but not Govern- 
ment administration. " 

Summed up in a few words, the Gover;. 
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ment should see to it that private industry 
is able to keep the nation free of unemploy- 
ment, the dole and the WPA. 

All of us have thought a great deal about 
the controversy between business and labor. 
Something should be done. I think labor 
unions have too much power now. At the 
same time, the chambers of commerce, the 
National Association of Manufacturers and 
other organizations representing business 
have their faults, too. There should be some 
Government agency created which could 
hold a big stick over both sides. Call it a 
referee if you choose. 

Women in industry, particularly as war- 
time helpers, worry many people, but not 
me. I think most gals will be glad to quit 
work and go back to being wives, sweet- 
hearts and mothers when the shooting is 
over. 

There is no doubt that many of the les- 
sons we have learned in the Marine Corps 
will serve us in good stead after the war. 
The need for physical fitness is one of 
these. I see no reason why anyone should 
abandon the desire to keep in good shape. 
I'm not a fanatic on the subject, but I 
always have tried to do a certain amount 
of exercising, and I intend to continue. 
I like sports, particularly football and base- 
ball, and I used to box and wrestle. Every- 
one owes it to himself to maintain his 
health and fitness. 

Many times out in the field, during quiet 
periods, we used to talk about the world 
and what would happen when the fight- 
ing was ended. We agreed that the world 
will be a sick globe, that its ailments will 
be complex and difficult to cure. We agreed, 
too, that if anyone was going to be the 
leading doctor in the case, it must be 
Uncle Sam. We not only should be a real 
power and influence in the world, we must 
be. Who else but this country? The nations 
of the world will live closer together than 
ever before, and I don’t think anyone will 
want to start another scrap; at least for a 
long time. 

What should we do about the beaten Axis 
nations? For one thing, we should take 
away all their stolen lands and treasures, 
and give back to the free nations their 
independence. But we should treat the de- 
feated people with the humanitarian poli- 
cies which they never knew under their 
own dictators. We should give the people 
a chance to set up a government that is 
just and fair. If necessary, we should help 
them toward this objective. 

I am not certain what punishment should 
be meted out to the enemy's leaders. If 
they lose, that in itself should strip them 
of their power. But they must be placed 
where they will never regain power. Kill 
them? I do not feel qualified to say 
whether a man should or should not lose 
his life. They should be kept in prison, 
perhaps, or isolated completely from the 
people they misled. Maybe a lunatic asylum 
would be the place for them. 

Surely there will have to be some inter- 
national agency to steer the world along 
its course. Perhaps the League of Nations, 


“some other agency patterned along the 
oa 


In this article a marine who fought at Pearl Harbor, Tulagi and Conal 
views the kind of world he wants when the shooting is over. Whether 


you agree or disagree, we think you'll find Foss's article of interest. The 


publication of this article constitutes no endorsement of the views of the 


author by the Editors of The Leatherneck or by the Marine Corps 


same lines. We’ll have to police the world, 
yes, but not in the sense that we'll have 
cops stationed throughout the universe to 
club people into obedience. The peace will 
have to be maintained by economic pressure 
instead of by armed force. If two nations 
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Sergeant M. L. Foss, 22, is from Omaha, 
Nebraska, quit before being graduated from North 
High School, tried a few odd jobs, and enlisted in 
the Marine Corps on April 1, 1941. After boot 
camp at Dago he went into communications and on 
December 7 was manning a telephone at Pearl 
Harbor. Seven months later he went to the Solo- 
mons, landing August 7 on Tulagi. Three weeks 
later he was on Guadalcanal. 

In January he was hospitalized for malaria and 
shipped to New Zealand where he remained four 
months. Last May he came back to the States. 





want the same thing, there should be the 
alternative of arranging a trade, or making 
an outright gift of the disputed property. 
A fight, or a war, should be the very last 
resort. Economic collaboration between the 
nations of the world, with disputes arbi- 
trated over a conference table instead of a 
battle field, must be the new system. 

I don’t believe in the general policy of 
reparations. That is not applying our hu- 
manitarian instincts. When a nation already 
whipped and weary has to fork over its na- 
tional treasury, or what's left of it, the 
nation’s economic structure naturally is 
broken down. I’d rather see them take the 
money and use it for their own reconstruc- 
tion. Someone will have to pay for this 
reconstruction and if they don’t do it, we 
will. So why not be generous in a selfish 
sort of way and let them do it in the first 
place without rearousing all the war-born 
hatred and mistrust? 

I don’t mean that we should be soft, or 
gullible, but I think we are big enough 
to be big—and being big will pay dividends 
of peace and international happiness and 
prosperity. 

The leaders or representatives of the 
various nations should remember that there 
is such a thing as unselfishness. It may be 
a trifle late for some of us to begin apply- 
ing the teachings of the Golden Rule, but 


better late than never. If some country 
needs something more than we do, I’m in 
favor of giving it to them, or making a 
trade. But forget this business of armed 
force. 

That’s why I do not believe we need a 
huge standing army in the next peace. A 
two-ocean navy, yes! And I believe the 
Marine Corps should be maintained in peace 
time. 

The army should continue its usual 
peace-time operations and never be per- 
mitted to become outmoded. But it doesn’t 
have to be five-million strong. It isn’t neces- 
sary. Nor am I in favor-of maintaining an 
enormous air force. Industry should be kept 
at a point where it could switch over to 
plane production, but remember that avia- 
tion is a fast-changing matter; planes are 
splendid one day and outmoded the next. 

Air transport, however, should be en- 
couraged by all means. By that I mean pri- 
vate aviation. We are far ahead of the 
world now in this field, and we must stay 
ahead when the airlanes of the world open 
up after the war. I see no need for agree- 
ment or pacts or promises. We can domi- 
nate this field by our own superiority of 
service, just as we have always done. 

Our merchant marine comes under the 
same category. We can dominate this field 
simply through superiority. 

When I say we don’t need a large stand- 
ing army, I do not mean that we should 
lapse back into unpreparedness. Quite the 
opposite. We must never be caught short 
again. There should be some form of com- 
pulsory military training. Everyone should 
have at least one year in training of this 
kind. I think men or boys between the ages 
of 18 and 21 should be compelled to take 
it at some time between those ages. I don’t 
think it would hurt anyone to lose a year 
in his life to this cause following gradua- 
tion, for instance, from high school. A 
year of military training would be of 
tremendous value to them personally, as 
well as to our national defense. 

Yes, I think the world will be a much 
better place in which to live in the post- 
war era. It will take time to solve all the 
problems, and it will take patience to keep 
the old place running on a happy level, 
but it can be done, and it must be done. 

Living itself will be a great adventure. 
The very appearance of the place will 
change—not in 10 years or less, but within 
25 years. New inventions, new trends, new 
discoveries, all designed toward making 
the world a better one, will follow. Homes 
will be better, transportation speedier and 
safer (airplanes will fill the skies, but 
they'll never replace the‘auto), living con- 
ditions for the poor will be brought up to 
the standards merited. 

But if things don’t work out, I for one 
will be willing to fight again—if I knew 
that fighting one small war would prevent 
fighting a big war. 

In the meantime, all I’m looking forward 
to is to get back to my home in Omaha, 
get started in business, buy a home, get 
married to Jean and raise four kids. 

END 
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Three Up 
Three Down 


How the Marine Corps makes first 
sergeants from picked personnel at 


coeducational school in Philadelphia 


Col. A. E. Randall, USMC (Ret.), C. O., welcomes new group, mainly 
from the staff grades, tells of work accomplished by other classes 


Really "snowed," Sgt. Bandyk attempts to wade through what appears to 
him a towering mountain of books, covering at least 25 subjects 


Sgt. W. A. Bandyk reports at school for 


intensive 12 weeks’ course of instruction 


left it flat without first sergeants. 

The coeducational first sergeants’ school, MBNY, 
Philadelphia, graduates 75 first sergeants every 12 weeks, 
age 25 up. Formerly it took 10 years of field experience to 
learn the same material taught in the school. More than 700 
graduates are working in all parts of the world, taking care 
of records, going into combat when emergencies arise. 

Students are hand-picked, preferably from the staff grades 
and trained intensively for leadership in the field and ef- 
ficiency in administration. 

First sergeants and sergeants major, some with South 
Pacific battle decorations, rub elbows, exchange ideas and 
experiences with staff sergeants as well as with young 
women corporals and sergeants. All are alternated at desks 
for mutual exchange of instruction and experience. 

The upper half of the graduating class is advanced one 
grade, the others attain advancement through competition 
but serve as acting first sergeants. Some receive promotion 
to warrant and commission rank. Women go to Marine bases 
relieving men for combat or to WR battalions. 

Students are taught to master the intricacies of the muster 
roll, service record book, payroll, change sheet, insurance, 
allotment, filing systems, semaphore and weapons. 

They learn to organize the company or unit, set up its 
administrative department, drill it, take care of every need. 

Sound movies aid in teaching landing operations, use of 
barges, weapons, scouting, first aid, bridges, river crossings 
and map reading. 

Here's the weekly routine: 

Reveille at 0600, hour and a half drill, classroom work 
0745 to 1830, liberty 1830 to 2300 two nights a week, Saturday 
1430 to 0600 Monday, but many don’t take it because of class- 
room work. 

The men live two in a room. Women stay at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, commute by Navy bus, 0730 and 1830. 

Capable, efficient, stern, director of the school is First 
Lieutenant Walter R. Hooper, author of “Guide to Admin- 
istration, USMC,” the Corps “bible.” His service record 
dates back to 1917. Lieutenant Hooper learned to be a first 
sergeant the hard way, started the school in Quantico in 
March, 1942, moved it to Philade!phia in July, 1942. 
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Class deep in mysteries of service record book with Corp. Betty E. 
Chormann receiving instruction from Sgt. Bandyk. Students are seated 


alternately, according to the extent of their previous experience, in 
order that they may exchange all knowledge of their work in the field 











Due to strenuous classroom work a 10-minute rest period . ® 
is given students at hour intervals when they may relax. vi) 


After chow, recreation hall is popular with male students 
where pool, ping-pong, kibitzing, "gum beating” are indulged 


(turn page) 


THREE UP, THREE DOWN 
(continued) 


Rifle calisthenics each morning aid materially in keeping students in good 
condition—mentally as well as physically. Handball proves popular with many 














part of the daily drill instruction given to both men and women enrolled 
y bers led by Sgt. Ruth J. McCory and Sgts. Bandyk and Smith, and are in the school, considered an important part of the educational program. 
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Semaphore signalling: Sending and receiving are learned by class mem- 
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Class receives the “word” on the MI, ‘03, BAR MI918, BAR MI9I8A2, .45 
automatic, target pistol, carbine, Reising, bayonet, from WO Berwanger 


Fifteen per cent of the instruction is given through the sound motion 
pictures, includes landing operations, barge use, scouting, first aid 
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Ist Lt. W. R. Hooper, OinC of the school, and formerly a first sergeants and men with a wealth of experience out in the field, 
sergeant for many years, instructs the staff, composed of first on directing the class in the various course final examinations 


Bandyk gives out a couple of beers at one of the monthly 
dances given for Marines at a hotel in the uptown area 


Here Bandyk receives diploma and congratulations of Col. Randall. He now is 
ready for final combat training before shipping out with a new organization 
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Men must pass rigid physical exam upon finishing course, 
by Lt. Comdr. Frank Glauser, before taking combat training 


Students and recently adopted mascot, “Pvt. Patcher”, 
pay tribute to departed friend, "PFC Spiker", on leaving 
End 
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Major Donald L. Dickson's paintings often are violent, always 
human. Like this one they portray emotions of fighting men 


To TSgt. Hugh Laidman planes have personality which he seeks 
to express in watercolors like this done at Henderson Field 
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ict Wars Grimness 


Wexler uses vivid colors to capture the fantastic beauty of 
Bougainville jungle. He landed with the first Marine waves 


TSgt. Elmer Wexler's paintings are new addition to Marine 
war art. Combat dogs saw their first action at Bougainville 











The basic thrust is a movement executed by driv- 
ing the bayonet in a straight line to any opening 
in the body from a crossing position of the rifles, 
opponents facing each other during the action. 


AN ‘vidual Jap reports from combat areas indicate that the indi- 


vidual Jap soldier is not very adept at bayonet fighting, training 

in the use of this weapon is stressed. For the guard position the 
Jap is told to face his opponent and look into the latter’s eyes as shown 
in extreme upper left. 

(1) While moving forward—Press lightly with the toes of the rear 
foot and advance forward with the front foot, following quickly with 
the rear foot. 

(2) While moving backward—Execute in exactly the opposite man- 
ner from the forward. 

The advantages of these movements are that balance can be main- 
tained easily, with the soldier ready for instant movement in any di- 
rection; the knees are not strained; and, both feet are moved close to 
the ground with the toes always in contact with the earth. 













Illustrated are three methods 
of executing blows with rifle. 




















Left shows execution of the butt 
stroke from the guard position 
by stepping in with the right foot, 
extending the right hand and driv- 
ing the butt diagonally upward 
through an arc to the opponent's 
face or the side of his body. 


Right shows execution of the right 
punch by releasing the rifle from 
the right hand; at the same time, 
stepping in with the left foot for- 
ward and punching the opponent 
in any vital opening of his body. 


Left shows the technique of hit- 
ting with the foot or knee by 
holding the weapon with both 
hands and pushing or blocking, and 
at the same time kneeing or kick- 
ing him in the groin or testicles. 


Right shows the execution of the 
short thrust to the throat by grasp- 
ing the rifle near the muzzle with 
both hands, the right just above 
the belt line, and the left hand 
just above the right, and thrust- 
ing at the throat of the enemy. 
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wife? 


. Yes, service insurance may be divided between as many 


beneficiaries as desired. 


. Is it possible for an enlisted Marine to apply for Naval 


pilot training? If so, what happens if he washes out? 


. Yes, an enlisted Marine may apply providing he passes the 


requirements set forth in Letters of Instruction No. 164 


and 366. He may go through the course either as an en- * 


listed man in the Marine Corps or resign and become a 
Nava! Aviation Cadet. If he washes out as an Aviation 
Cadet, he has the option of remaining in the Navy as an 
enlisted man or resuming his former rank in the Marine 
Corps. If he volunteers to take the course as an enlisted 
Marine and washes out, he will be ordered to an aviation 
organization. 


Q. Was Robert E. Lee ever commandant of the Marine Corps? 


. No, however he did command Marines at Harper's Ferry, 


W. Va. He was in command of the army there at the time 
of John Brown's Raid in 1859. A Lieutenant, Israel Green, 
was dispatched from the Washington barracks with a de- 
tachment of men and fought with the army under Lee 
during that action. 


Q. What is the origin and history of the Marines’ Hymn"? 


. Verses to the 


. On land it is 


Marines’ Hymn" are the work of Marines 
for more than one hundred years. The first verse came into 
existence during the closing of the Mexican War after the 
Marines had shed blood winning the Halls of Montezuma 
(near Chapultepec and Mexico City} in 1847. Several other 
verses, telling of Marines’ action, have come and gone 
with the years, but the three verses you know today, with 
the exception of the fourth line in the first verse, which was 
changed to include ‘air’ in 1942, have stood the test of 
time. The melody is from a once-popular comic opera, 
Genevieve de Brabant’, by Jacques Offenbach which 
opened in Paris in the winter of 1867. Whether Offenbach 
actually wrote the air or picked it up from an old Spanish 
folk song™during his travels through Spain is subject to 
conjecture. 


. If Army, Navy and Marine officers of corresponding rank 


are walking together, which takes seniority? 


from left to right, Army, Marine, Navy, and 
at sea it is, Navy, Marine, Army. 


. What is the story behind the recent change of warrant 


officer classification? 


. The title of Marine Gunner or Quartermaster Clerk were 


not fitting or proper as they were being used, Head- 
quarters says, as they did not adequately describe the 
duties of those officers in many cases. The name Marine 
Gunner, for instance, which suggests an officer skilled in 
gunnery, was used for everything from adjutant to chief 
cook in the commissary. For administration purposes, also 
the old style of classification was a headache. As it is now 
certain administrative work will be simplified and the title 
will be much more accurate. 


@ THE LEATHERNECK invites your questions for 


Question Box, one of our service-to-you features. As 
you can see by the above, and past columns, we are 
able, through the cooperation of Headquarters, Marine 
Corps, to find for you what medals you rate, insurance 
beneficiary data, or whether Lee ever was Commandant 
of the Corps. What's more, we'll tackle almost anything, 
so long as you don't want to know our girl friend's 
address. 
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For Hair that’s Neat and Orderly— 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout”! 


HEN you unveil your Vitalis-ed 
dome, an ambulance squad won't 
have to pick up the gals you leave be- 
hind—out cold. But at any rate that 
handsome Vitalis-ed hair will certain- 
ly help make you a hit. So join the 
ranks of Romeos who keep their hair 
consistently well-groomed with Vitalis 
and the “60-Second Workout”. 
First, massage Vitalis briskly on 


VITALIS 


UNDER WARTIME CONDITIONS 


Wartime Vitalis is made under government 
restrictions that affect most products today. 
But you get a// three benefits from Vitalis and 
the “60-Second Workout". (1) Keeps hair well- 
groomed (2) helps rout loose dandruff and 
(2) helps prevent excessive falling hair. 





your dry scalp. In less time than it 
takes to get on K. P. — circulation 
speeds up—your scalp feels alive. Add- 
ed to that, your hair gets protection 
against the harmful effects of scorching 
sun and drenching shower baths. 

When combed, your hair stays in 
place; has a natural lustre any soldier 
is proud to have and every gal admires. 
At any drug store or P. X. 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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cool shaves 


just the 


ticket for refreshment! 


Ingram's helps condition your skin for smooth shaving 
while it wilts your wiry whiskers! 


ANT to ride the Super 
Shaving Special — that side 
tracks those shaving burns and 
stings then Ingram’s is your 
ticket, Leatherneck. For with 
Ingram’s creamy lather on your 
brush, it's full speed ahead to COOL, 
smooth, face-comforting shaves 
Ingram’s really goes to work on 
your whiskers—wilts 
them in rapid-fire time 
gives your razor the right 





Alaskan summer! It soothes and 
refreshes your skin— yes, and all 
the while it helps condition your 
skin for smooth shaving. 

When you've finished your 
Ingram’s shave, notice how clean 
and how young-looking your face 
looks. And long after your razor is 
back in the bag, that COOL, com 
forted feeling lasts and 
lasts. Book yourself for 
real shaving pleasure 


of way over tough, bristly y with Ingram’s. Ask for 
beards. And brother, is = Ingram’s today—in jar 
that Ingram’s lather on 4 or tube at your drug store 


COOL COOL as an 





IN JAR OR TUBE 


‘NGRAM’S 


} 4 SHAVING CREAM 


ad 


ornearest Post Exchange. 







Product of Bristol-Myers 
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It’s practical battle usage already demonstrated by an ever 
mounting record of lives saved, American ingenuity has 
suggested further serviceability to the M-1 helmet. Built 
to withstand the shock of a .45 slug at point blank range, the 
helmet has been pressed into service for many reasons other 
than the one for which it was created. Ranging from use as 
an ice cream container to being a tub for tired feet, necessity 
has governed its employment for many utilities, some of 
which are depicted here. 




















In a Reverie at Reveille— 
but Awake about his Smile! 


For a smile that wows the 
women, care for your 

gums as well as your teeth— 
with Ipana and massage! 


HE Rookie can’t keep his thoughts on 
Saas life. Nighttime, he dreams of 
weekend passes and beautiful brunettes. 
Daytime he sets a new style in uniforms 
—marches backward instead of forward 
—zigs instead of zags. 

But is he a military moron? Could be. 
Yet he’s as wise as any brass hat about 
caring for his smile. He knows that gums, 
as well as teeth, need daily care. 


Raw Recruit or Old-Timer, that’s some- 
thing worth knowing. For today, the soft, 
well-cooked foods a fellow eats—and likes 
—rob gums of necessary exercise, often 
leave them weak and sensitive. So help 
your gums to firmer health with what 
many dentists call “the helpful stimula- 
tion of Ipana and massage.” 


Every time you brush your teeth, mas- 
sage a little extra Ipana onto your gums. 
Ipana and massage help lead the parade 
to firmer gums—more sparkling teeth— 
and a smile that ranks tops, everywhere. 


At any drug store or PX. 
Product of Bristol. Myers 
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AT EASE 


Broadway 
Interlude 


we AKE it funny”, the “man” says. 
Which order will be very trying on 
us because some trick of fate has 
| made this day the 13th, a day we are supposed 
| to be shoving off on a very attractive assign- 
| ment. But the “man” is a very important figure 
' around here and he wants a series of words 
which are amusing. So we scratch our head, 
decide to cnce more unpack our sea-bag and 
dig in. 

We are not exactly sizzling, just feeling a 
little bad on account of not leaving. It is like 
that story of the fellow who sings in the opera, 
the little guy with the white clown suit and 
cap with black dots all over the outfit. It seems 
he has been sideswiped in this love business 
and it has made him feel terrible also, but since 
he is in show business, when the curtain goes 
up, he goes to work like an old firehorse. 

Show business reminds us of the time we 
had an assignment from the “man” to go to 
} New York and take pictures of a lot of those 
show people entertaining a Marine. We got 
‘ hold of Corporal Eddie Melnitsky who was 
pretty well peppered up at Guadal and has 
been having quite a siege with the docs. He is 
from a place he calls “Upper-Newton Falls- 
Mass.” which he pronounces all at once as 
though there wasn't such a State as Massa- 
chusetts. 

So with cameraman 
PFC Frank Drdek, who 
has been knocking about 
a little with his flash-box, 
and an old chum, “Dinty” 
Doyle, we start our safari 
through rainy Broadway. 
“Dinty” has battered his 
way around in the newspaper game from Shang- 
hai. Manila and San Francisco on through 
to New York. He has now got himself a brass 
hat job being publicity director for the Co- 
lumbia Station, WABC, in New York, and is 
, regarded as something of a character because 
} at one time or another he has met practically 
| everybody. He knows more about New York 
than this fellow Cook ever figured out for any 
of his tours. 

“Dinty” figures we ought to try for some 
of the Broadway fraternity some night at 
Toots Shor’s. It is estimated that if you can 
sit long enough on one of those high bar stools 
that surrounds Shor’s cheer dispensary and if 
you wish to see celebrities you will be able to 
see them. Also you will be able to remain com- 
fortable and save no end of hard-to-get shoe 
leather, because a parade of newspaper people, 
actors, radio stars, movie stars, and figures from 
| the world of sports will be along to sample 
some of Toots’ best vitamins in either liquid or 
food form. 

This particular night lots of folks are 
gathered but the greater number seem to have 
taken their vitamins in liquid form because 
there is considerable racket in the place until 
it sounds like a bowling alley for the chatter 
and our picture taking there is out. We run 
onto Al Schacht the old baseball comedian who 
is just back from North Africa and Sicily 


Alexis Smith—Opposite Page 
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where he has been telling the soldiers funny 
stuff, but right now he is not telling what hap- 
pened in the war zone but is relating his ad- 
ventures in Ireland on his way over. Which 
tales are amusing because while Al has black 
curly hair, any resemblance he might have to 
an Irishman ends right there. Al is from an 
ancient race but they were not people from 
Hibernia. 

Horace Stoneham, owner of the New York 
Giants, is buzzing away with old chum “Dinty” 
when suddenly they find themselves surrounded 
by Mr. and Mrs. Mahoney of Brooklyn, if you 
please. Mr. and Mrs. M. are Dodger fans and 
when they spot Mr. Stoneham, the baseball fil- 
bert in them pops loose. Mrs. M. is quite a 
gabby party from having tossed a few in the 
course of the evening but’ wants to make a 
nice impression on Mr. Stoneham and speaks 
very tolerantly about the “Gi’nts” even though 
you get the impression that she looks upon 
the “Gi’nts” the same way you regard some- 
thing with a bad smell when you hold your 
nose and say “Pew”. 

In fact Mrs. M. has reached the stage where 
she is waggling a finger for emphasis, while 
Mr. M.’is tugging at Mr. Stoneham’s sleeve 
every so often to get in more dope he has 
thought up about the “Gi’nts”. 

At this point Mrs. M. takes a deep tilt from 
her refreshment. After a long resolute breath 
she replaces the glass on the bar, shifts forward 
as if she were set with the clincher on all this 
baseball talk, and jabs an arm in the direction 
of Mr. Stoneham. 

Something must have gone wrong with the 
lady’s balance. As she opened her mouth to 
speak, one arm described an arc and disap- 
peared. Mrs. M. followed, whizzing off the 
stool in a tailspin that 
unloaded her on the deck 
with a loud thump, land- 
ing right where the ladies 
used to wear their bustles. 

It is all very startling 
and Mr. M. is mortified 
more than somewhat. Ex- 
changing dark and secret 
signs with the missus, he mumbles something 
about how it was necessary that “they gotta 
leave.” We have often wondered about the 
wrath let loose in the Mahoney household that 
night. 

Next day we are set to attend a musical 
comedy with the name, “Early To Bed”. 

When the show starts we discover it to be 
loaded with very choice young ladies who 
range from short to very tall. You would make 
no mistake to describe them as the kind of eye- 
fulls that cause men to be unreasonable. In 
short, they are no bags by any means. 

Later when we are backstage taking pictures 
Corporal Ed is posing with five of these same 
breath-taking and very lovely gals but look- 
ing very much beat up and weary. He is sag- 
ging. It doesn’t look right. It is hard to tell 
whether he is sagging from mortal weariness 
due to running around taking pictures or be- 
cause the tall ladies are looking right into his 
eyes from a two-foot distance. Now Corporal 
Ed is a good six feet in the air but he enjoys 
no height advantage with these chickadees and 
it is agreed he may have some reason to be 
flummoxed as they have eyes and other things 
which when viewed from a two-foot distance is 
apt to slow a guy down to a walk. Anyhow, one 
of the lovely ladies purrs, “Corporal, you 
shouldn’t look so tired and bored.” 

Poor Ed sighs a deep breath and comes back 
with a weary, “What good would it do me? I 
guess everybody who sees these pictures will 
figure I had a swell time. They will never know 
I am practically bowlegged running from pic- 
ture to picture. Now I ask you, how the hell 
can a guy feel good with all that?” IRM 








Dear Marine: 


Three long cheers 
for.you, Boss, on get- 
ing that second stripe 
after being in the 
service less than a 

year! Just 
wait until 
your folks 
back home hear 
that you’re a 
“7 Corporal! Not 
that they 
haven’ t been as 
proud as pea- 
cocks ever 
Since the day you 
joined up, but now 
they’11l be sure you’re 
out here winning the 
war practically single- 
handed! And don’t think 
they won’t let that 
gal next door know 
how lucky she is even 
to be on your mail- 
ing list! 
Yours for good looks, 
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Gene Tierney 














Power per pound is 

the general criterion 

for aircraft engine 

valuation. Take-off 
power, size, life, reliability and altitude 
performance are important criteria but 
other things being equal there is no sub- 
stitute for “less weight.” In Cyclone 9— 
powered planes the weight saving equals 
an extra passenger per engine. 

Ten years ago, the Cyclone 9 weighed 
1.2 pounds per horsepower. Since then, 
600 HP has been added at a cost of only 
420 Ibs. in materials, cutting the weight 
ratio to .97 pounds per horsepower. 


AAA 


Wright engineering developments 
made this power gain possible. The Dy- 
namic Damper, for example, added no 
extra weight but permitted an initial 

Ss increase of 100 horse- 
power and opened 
the way to the pre- 
sent high ratings. To- 
day’s Cyclones use a 
steel crankcase which 
not only permits an- 


Cyclone crankshaft 
with Dynamic Damper 


other 100 horsepower increase but is ac- 
tually lighter than the forged duralumin 
case. Tripling its fin area, the Cyclone 
cylinder now produces 150 horsepower 
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in the same cubic 
displacement which 
developed only 83 
horsepower in 1933. 

Thus Wright en- 
gineers have steadily extracted more and 
more power for smaller expenditures of 
material, so that today’s Cyclone 9 is 
13.5% lighter than any other engine in 
the same power class. This 13.5% means 
175 lbs. advantage—or one passenger per 
engine—a payload bonus creating reve- 
nue dollars for the commercial operator. 

* * . 
Wright Cyclones pay their way. 


Cylinder development 
1933 — 1943 
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SAY 


AHI 


. then slip into a new pair 


of 


FLORSHEIM 
SHOES 





Just one of the little pleasures that 
will come with Victory will be giv- 
ing the old feet a rest—before slip- 
ping into a handsome new pair of 
Florsheims. In the meantime, we're 
concentrating our materials and 
energy into bringing Victory closer 
~—hastening the day when you— 


and we—can say, “Good-bye, G.I.” 


Most Styles $1090 — $|| 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Makers of Fine Shoes for Men and Women 
50 








A friend of ours, who is a gunnery ser- 
geant, was sitting in a Hollywood bar the 
other night. The beer was good, else my 
friend would have left for there was a 
singularly ‘noisy civilian at the bar. 

This civilian, a small, bespectacled fel- 
low, was three sheets in the wind and was 
talking with great authority on the prize 
fight game. 

Also at the bar was another civilian, a 
heavy-set, elderly, bald-headed man who 
was sipping his drink and not saying a 
word. 

The bespectacled civilian talked at con- 
siderable length about heavyweights from 
Sullivan to Louis, and he offered the opin- 
ion that Fitzsimmons was the greatest of 
them all. 

Finally, the noisy fellow said: 

“If you're ever out at the Hollywood sta- 
dium, I can fix you up with some tickets, 
Marine. I'm pretty well known out there.” 

He turned to the bald-headed civilian 
and added: “That goes for you, too, grand- 
pop. By the way, my name is Willie 

“I'm Sergeant " said my friend. 

The bald-headed civilian shook hands 
with both of the men and, for the first 
time, spoke: 

“I'm James J. Jeffries,” he said. 





* 


Sergeant Thomas Manuel (Tommy) Enos 
was back in Hollywood recently greeting 
old friends in the bands at the night spots. 

Sergeant Enos played the saxophone for 
a long time in Russ Morgan's band. He was 
“hot ride man” with Henry King’s orchestra 
just before he joined the Corps a couple of 
years ago. 

He became a fighting field music, and he 
was in most of the actions on Guadalcanal 
and Tulagi. On Tarawa, Field Music 
Murphy was wounded in the arm while 
pulling an injured Marine out of the surf 
on the hot first day of the invasion. 

“I don't seem to have too much to talk 
about with the boys in the bands any more,” 
said Enos. 


— 


Pvt. John Guy Murphy, now in Marine 
Boot Camp at San Diego, would like to 
go to the Scout and Sniper School at 
Green's Farms. Murphy was a trapeze artist 
for most of his 23 years, so he figures he 
would make a first-rate sniper since this 
specialty in jungle fighting requires a lot 
of clambering around in the trees. 


ata 


John Guy was with the Ringling Broth- 
ers-Barnum Bailey circus for about 16 
years. He started out on the trapeze at the 
age of three. Part of the time he was the 
high man on a balancing act. 

When he was about 20 he got married. 
His wife didn’t like traveling with a circus. 
So Murphy took a course in plumbing. He 
was a very busy plumber up until a month 
ago when he joined the Marine Corps. 








WE—the Marines 


San Diego hotels are so crowded that the 
managements of the hostelries usually don't 
object when servicemen sleep on lounges in 
the lobbies. 

One morning we saw a lanky sailor with 
his pea-jacket wrapped around his shoul- 
ders sprawled on a couch and snoring loudly 
in the lobby of the U. S. Grant hotel. 





A small bellhop came over and tapped the 
sailor on the shoulder and then shook him 
gently. 

The seaman sat up, looked at his watch 
and then glared at the bellhop. 

“Damn it,” he said. “I told you to wake 
me at 7 o'clock.” 


* 


The redoubtable Gy. Sgt. Victor Mag- 
hakian, known throughout the Marine 
Corps as “Transport”, has become an 
author. 

Maghakian won the Silver Star and the 
Navy Cross for his services with Carlson's 
Raiders. His book is autobiographical, but 
doesn't emphasize his Marine Corps experi- 
ences. Transport is of Armenian descent. He 
was raised in Fresno, Calif., and was a dep- 
uty sheriff there before joining the Corps 
in the early 1930's. A Hollywood screen 
writer helped smooth out the book while 
still retaining the “Marine talk”. So it 
should be a very professional work. There's 
a warm foreword to the book by Colonel 
Carlson in which the gunnery sergeant is re- 
ferred to as a “distinguished Marine”. 


—t 





Some Marine air outfit is going to get a 
good man when Pvt. Fred Harmon Roberts 
is “graduated” from Boot Camp at San 
Diego. This 31-year-old Marine from Aiden 
Ranger Station, Calif., has just returned 
home from several years’ service with the 
South African Air Force, most of the time 
as a sergeant in the British Eighth Army. 

Roberts had been an auto mechanic for 
about ten years and was driving in midget 
car races when he went to South Africa just 
before the war started. He joined the 
S.A.A.F., and served happily until the 
United States entered the war. Finally, he 
was permitted to return home late last Fall. 
He promptly joined the Marine Corps. 


* 


Another San Diego Marine Boot who was 
with the British Eighth Army is Pvt. James 
Bagby Watson, who was a student in min- 
ing engineering at the University of Cali- 
fornia before the war. Watson served a full 
year as an ambulance driver for the Ameri- 
can Field Service, attached to the Eighth. 

Watson's year enlistment with the AFS 
was up last September. He came home and 
joined the Corps in California. 

“The next time I see some action, I want 
a gun—I mean rifle—in my hands, not a 


steering wheel,” said Private Watson. 
End 
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PRINCE ALBERT 
DOESN'T BITE MY 
TONGUE. ITS MILD AND 
ITS RICH_THE PRIZE 
TEAM FOR REAL 
PIPE JOY 


pipefuls of fragrant tobacco in every 
handy pocket package of Prince Albert 
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YOU BET! 

PA. IS GREAT 
MAKIN'S, TOO. EASY- 
ROLLING SITS 
SNUG, NO BLOWING 
‘ROUND. ROLLS 
FIRM, NEAT 


fine roll-your-own 
cigarettes in every 
handy pocket package 
of Prince Albert 
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NOTHER LANDING OF THE U. S. MARINES! 








GO NORTH...GO SOUTH 
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LT. COL. CRAM: Torpedoes Japanese Ship From PBY 





Arriving on Guadal’, October 13, 1942, with Gen. Geiger's pet PBY, Lt. Col With a skeleton crew, Cram followed Wildcat fighters and SBD3's in 
Jack Cram found their few planes were being used to attack the invading Jap his big, lone Duck, slowly gaining altitude. Approaching the enemy 
forces. He immediately took off with two torpedoes slung under the plane's fleet, he decided to let the “tin fish” go at 50 feet over the water. 
wings, marking the first time an attack of this kind ever had been attempted. Fighters tangled with Zeros, as SBD's drew the enemy's anti-aircraft fire. 
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Coming in with as much speed as he dared muster, Cram pulled out when the Hauling back on the wheel and pouring gas to the amphibian, Cram clawed 
ship seemed the size of a mountain over the nose of his plane. He jerked for height and safety with three Zeros on his tail and flak burning the 
the first bomb release and then stretched across the cockpit to yank the atmosphere around the ship. Below, the transport blew up like a matchbox. 
second torpedo loose, sending them churning toward the troop-laden ship. Fighters picked off the mad Zeros as Cram pointed the nose for Henderson 
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On the return trip other Zeros blasted at the lumbering Duck. As , Landing at Henderson Field, the fuselage full of holes, one propeller hit, 
Cram approached Guadal’, a lone Zero made a desperate attempt to get 5 the other motor damaged and the tail shot to ribbons by cannon fire, Cram 
him, but a Wildcat pilot, plane smoking and wheels down to land, gave —% was met by Gen. Geiger who first viewed with make-believe anger the beat-up 
his sputtering engine the gun and zoomed to cut down the attacker. F appearance of his plane. But one Jap ship was rubbed off the tally-sheet. 
' 
End 
53 
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POST EXCHANGE © 


WS 
chafe or sweat, dust them 10¢ and 


with Dr. Scholl's Foot 35¢ 
Powder; sprinkle it in 
your shoes and socks. 
Soothing, comforting; 
eases new or tight shoes. 


Dr Scholls 


FOOT POWDER 
the MEYER name 


has been standard 


for MARINE CORPS... 


INSIGNIA 
and 


UNIFORM EQUIPMENT 
“Strictly Regulation” 


On sale at your Post Exchange 
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Recent medical observations have « 
closed that the mental and physical con 
ditions of the Armed Forces are athected 
ow Destrover 


sickness iform ot seasickness oF Crave 


with what is known as Jee p 


nausea, due to matron upsetting the 
organs of balance. Our medical adviser 
has successtully treated seasickness of 
travel nausea, a third of a century, with 
MOTHERSILL’'S SEASICK REMEDY. 
It acts as an and in quieting the nervous 
system, and now can be used tor relies 
ing and preventing Jeep and Destrover 
sickness. Land, sea, or air travel nausea 
ss reheved by Mothersill’s. Itissupphed 
a 7S and $1.50 4 box, by druggists of 


Mothersill’s 430 Lafayette St.. New York 3. N.Y 








MARINE 


E. M. Berrack Caps & Equipment 
Frames Made of Strong Cane, Hand Sewn Sweat 

. Leather Visors and Regulation Buttons 
Dull Cordovan Visor $2 


Patent Leather Visor oy 2.2 
Khaki Covers $) Biwe Covers $2.15 
White Covers ! 0 Green Covers 


2.15 

Strong Black Leather Belts $1.75 Each 

owe. | Strikers, Basic Medals, Bars. Dress Bives 
Order Naw or Write for 1944 Price List 


o 
Special 
Marine E. M. Dress Bives 
COMPLETE SUIT MADE TO MEASURE 
Gent and Pants (All Wool), Cap Frames § a) 
Blue and White Covers, Cap and Collar 5? 
Insignia. White Belt and Buckie 
WRITE NOW FOR MEASUREMENT 
BLANK. SAMPLE FABRICS, AND TAPE 
Detiveries in About 5 Days 


Lew Prices Quick Service Quality Mase 


MILITARY MAIL ORDER CO. 
S. E. Cor. 7th & Spruce Sts. Phila. Pa. 
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Trapshoot at Tientsin 


“in the third 
year of Showa.” 

A Japanese colonel named Susesuka was watching Ameri- 
can Marines of the 4th Regiment fire from 1000 yards on the 
rifle range at Tientsin, China. 

“Very pretty shooting,” the Jap colonel admitted to Colo- 
nel Thomas Turner of the Marines, “but our army is putting 
emphasis on quick and accurate firing from short range. We 
train cur soldiers in trapshooting, and I believe we have 
five of the finest shotgun marksmen in the world. 

“We have three captains in our outfit who are pretty fair 
trapshooters,” Col. Turner said. 

“Perhaps they would like to enter 
our shoot next week,” the Jap colo- 
nel challenged. 

And that was how Marines hap- 
pened to compete for the first (and 
last) time for the Emperor’s Cup, a 
three-foot silver trophy offered as 
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I; HAPPENED in 1928—or, as the Japs say, 


first prize by the Nipponese “Association of the Heavenly 
Port” at Tientsin. 

Entered for the Corps against Japanese, British, French, 
Italian and Russian marksmen were Captain (now Major) 
James Early Snow, Captain (now Brigadier General) W. G. 
Farrell, and Captain (now Brigadier General) W. J. Wal- 
lace. Snow, whose middle name honors General Jubal Early, 
Confederate cavalry leader, is now chief officer at Camp 
Matthews rifle range, San Diego Area, and is known as one 
of the country’s best rifle and shotgun marksmen. 

All of the entries except the Japs shot poorly at the start. 
Many quit in disgust. But Snow, after a few misses which 
he was sure should have been hits, changed from trap shells 
to heavy duck loads. Thereafter he blasted the clay birds in 
methodical fashion and won the shoot with 96 hits in 100 
tries, seven points better than the high man for the Nips. 

The traps had been operated by Japanese attendants, and 
the Marines later discovered that the Association of the 
Heavenly Port had used targets made mostly of tar for all 
except the Nip shooters. The tar birds wouldn't break up 
when hit by the light trap loads, but they shattered under 
Snow’s heavier shot. 

The Japs must have had considerable faith in their trick, 
for they were totally unprepared for Snow's victory. Col. 
Susesuka and some of the others went into a huddle, jabber- 
ing in low and excited voices. To them it meant great loss 
of face for an American to carry off the big silver trophy 
Finally a Jap referee came over and said: 

“With sincere regrets we must réport that the rules of our 
association will not permit the trophy to be given to an 
American. So will you please to accept a smaller cup and, 
as a special prize, a Browning automatic shotgun.” 

With that the little man bowed and handed the burly Ma- 
rine captain a tiny silver cup. 

Ever since that day Snow has hated all things Japanese. He 
retired in 1933 after 25 years of service, but rejoined the 
Corps right after Pearl Harbor. 

He has a mantel loaded with trophies. But the little cup 
which the Nips gave him at Tientsin is missing from the col- 
lection. Last year he gave the substitute Emperor’s Cup to 


the scrap drive. FXT 





Here's way to 
guard your lips 


against roughness, dryness, 
soreness — and other externally 


caused lip troubles 


From Alaska to Africa, thousands of 
men in the services have discovered a 
way to guard lips against roughness, dry- 
ness, soreness, cracking — and other pain- 
ful lip troubles caused by sun, wind, dust 
and weather. 

You simply apply Chap Stick, the 
remarkable preparation that's especially 
made for the lips. Chap Stick is gently 
medicated. It lubricates, soothes, pro- 
motes healing—and helps protect your 
lips against painful and unsightly lip con- 
ditions. 

Get Chap Stick at your Ship’s Service 
Store or any drug counter. Only 25¢. 
Look for the name Fleet's to be sure of 
getting the genuine Chap Stick. 





Trademark Reg 
U.S. Pat. Of. 





On duty with U.S. Forces from 
Alaska (40 below) to Africa (140 above 


















Sem! in any size picture, 
stapshot. oor negative. Name 
or mitials up te 7 letters 
on each stamp free. Stamps 
ure curmiiied perforated 
ready for immediate use 
for Personal letters. enve 
lopes, greeting cards, hooks 
gifts. Identifications. ete 
ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
RETURNED 
ENCLOSE CASH OR 
MONEY ORDER 


ANNCO SERVICE + 475 51 AVE. 
Ce, CC(#EPT. 4 NYY. 








ADD GUN 
PROTECTION 


with HOPPE’S No. 9 


Prt. 


This efficient gun cleaning solvent 
will not only remove primer, powder 
and metal fouling completely but it 
will prevent rust too. Give your gun 
the protection that it needs. Sold ““ssseuee- 
ot most dealers and army exchange 
stores of send !0c for sample. 
Valuable “Gun Cleaning Guide” 
FREE upon post cord request. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2305 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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Down to the sea in an amphibious tractor. These Marines are 
out to get fish for supper, using rifles instead of rod and 
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‘South Sea Fishing 


| Mo” Sigle 


[ices WALTON probably wouldn’t approve, 

[vce Marines stationed on one South Pacific 

island wrested from the Japs, do their fishing 
with rifles and bullets instead of rod and reel. And 
they go down to the sea in an amphibious tractor 
instead of in boats. 

There's no marksmanship involved, however. 
The idea is simply to fire into a school of fish— 
not hit them. The concussion caused by the impact 
of the bullet in the water stuns the fish, so that 
all the Marines have to do is wade in and scoop 
up the day’s catch. 

“Tackle” for this brand of fishing is captured 
Japanese rifles and bullets. The catch brings a 
welcome change to the Marines’ diet and gives 
them a different kind of hunting in their off hours. 


Over sand, coral, brush and water they go in search of a school 
of fish. Then riflemen go into action. Object is only to stun fish 
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Now comes the payoff. Fried fish and elles will provide welcome 
change from regular diet. Blow chow bumps, bugler—we're starved 
End 
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GRIFFIN LOTION CREAM 


MILITARY TIME IN A JIFFY 





ply with 24 hour global 
time. Fits any wrist of 
pocket watch. Gue 
Easy sa P tage 
Stamp. Wet and apply 
nh outside 1 ta 
Will not mar or detace 
crystal. Adds smartness 
to your watch. An inex 
pensive gift tor tnends 
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NU-DIAL Stops Confusion 


Makes 





THE FAVORITE SERVICE SHINE 


Yes, GRIFFIN Polishes have been doing a brilliant job on serv- 


ice shoes and other leather equipment since 1890. That's 


why GRIFFIN outsells all other brands of shoe polish com- 


bined” in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. &, 


*Bosed upon the last five yearly sales surveys in 
Army Post Exchanges ond Commissaries, Novy 
Ship's Stores and Coast Guerd Canteens 
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GRIFFIN ABC WAX POLISH 
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SINCE 1918 


A. M. BOLOGNESE 


TAILOR and HABERDASHER 
QUANTICO, VA. 








U. S. MARINES 


Protect your Travel Funds 
with Travelers Cheques 
For Sale at 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 








QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 
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Complete Present Address 
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You should know all of these U. S. and British Army 
othcers. Many of them have important jobs in the Western 
European Invasion and all have been in the news since 1939. 
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Answers on Page 72 





1. Air Commander, European 


Invasion: 
(a) Eaker (c) Doolittle 
(b) Tedder (d) Arnold 


~~ eg" 





2. 4S 5 

3. British Army Chief, Europe 
Front: 

(a) Montgomery 

(b) Harris 


(c) Eden 
(d) Alexander 





5. Invasion’s Strategic Air 
Chief: 
(a) Wilson 
(b) Tedder 


(c) Spaatz 
(d) Lloyd 





7. Commands Army Service 


Forces: 
(a) Sheridan (c) Kenney 
(b) Walton (d) Somervell 


9. China, Burma, India Army 
Chief: 
(a) Stilwell 
(b) Singh Lue (d) MacArthur 


(c) Chennault 





2. Chief of the European In- 
vasion: 

(a) Marshall (c) Eisenhower 

(b) Montgomery 


(d) Clark 






4. Commanding General, U. S. 
6th Army: 

(a) Clark 

(b) Krueger 


(c) Stilwell 
(d) Somervell 


6. United States Army Staff 
Chief: 

(a) MacArthur (c) Patton 

(b) Marshall (d) Eisenhower 


ba. 
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8. Southeast Asia Operations 
Chief: 

(a) Mountbatten (c) Halsey 

(b) Chennault (d) Kai-Shek 


10. New Zealander at Crete, 
Greece: 
(a) Mountbatten (c) Freyberg 


(b) Maitland (d) Alexander 
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GIZMO: 


\T'S OADLY \’ 1 GOTTA TAKE CARE 
OF YOU-YA LITTLE SQuIRT 
-C’MON ILL RUN YA DOWN 


A SLIDE 
CODE, GIZBO 
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“HERE'S WHY: Colgate Dental Cream 
has an active penetrating foam that gets 
into the hidden crevices between teeth 
—helps clean out decaying food particles 
—stop stagnant saliva odors—remove 
the cawse of much bad breath. And 
Colgate’s soft polishing agent cleans 
enamel thoroughly, gently, safely!” 


















HEV, SIS! THAT (NAN 
1S HERE AGAIN / 


WHY, SKIPPER! 
WHAT WAY (S THAT 
TO TALK ABOUT 

A PAL? 





AYE, AYE, SKIPPER! 
CARRIED OUT YOUR 
ORDERS — AND (TS 
FULL SPEED AHEAD 
FOR CLAIRE AND 

Me Now! 








| SHE'S GONNA WASH 


























THEN GANGWAY FOR 


YOURE NOT GONNA A SAILOR, SKIPPER! iF 
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YOUR DENTIST. 


YOU OVERBOARD — CLAIRE SAID so! 


FOR Goop! 

















COLGATE'S SURE DOES 
A JOB OF CLEANING 
> AND POLISHING 



















IT CLEANS YOUR 
BREATH WHILE 
IT CLEANS 
YOUR TEETH 


















































































PROTECT 
YOUR 


On a short or long fur- 
lough—change your easily 
lost or stolen cash into safe 
American Express Travelers 


Cheques before you leave. 


For 63 years, American 
Express Travelers Cheques 
have been recognized as a 
safe way to carry travel 
funds. You sign each cheque 
when you buy them, which 
makes them of no value to 
anyone else. You sign them 
again when you spend them 
which makes them the same 
as cash to a cash register. If 
your cheques are lost, stolen 
or destroyed uncounter- 
signed American Express 


makes prompt refund. 


Issued in denominations 
of $10, $20, $50 and $100. 
Charges % of 1% (75¢ on 
each $100 purchased). 
Minimum 40¢. For sale at 
Banks, Railway Express 
ofhces, and at many camps 


and bases. 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 
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After learning Link Trainers 
WR's replace men instructors 


Men often balk at climbing 
poles with spurs and belt 
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Maybe no “broad and sinewy hands" or “spreading 


chestnut tree" but she's 


proficient 


blacksmith 
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Letters must go through and 
at Lejeune WR's do the job 


Soldering condenser coils 
takes steady hand and eye 
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MARINE turned scholar for a week when Staff Ser- 
A geant Harry R. Gasker spent his furlough among the 
“dreaming spires of Oxford.” 

The Cleveland Marine matriculated into the special five- 
day lecture course which famed Oxford University provides 
for officers and enlisted men from the United Nations forces 
stationed in the British Isles. More than one thousand men 
from a dozen nations have enrolled in the course during the 
year of its operation. 

Each man attending the course arrives at Oxford on a 
Monday, reports to Balliol College, where all students live, 
and starts upon five crowded days of lectures, entertain- 
ments, discussions and tours. The course formally ends on 
Saturday, but students may stay on over the weekend. 

The week begins with a dinner at Balliol College, fol- 
lowed by a welcome from the college master. Lectures start 
the following day and cover such topics as the history of 
England and the British Empire, English literature, English 
legal system, philosophy and local government, with com- 
parisons of American and British institutions. Lectures al- 
ways are followed by a lively discussion period which often 
lasts far beyond the scheduled time. 

In addition to the lectures, there is a Tuesday night dance 
in Rhodes House, long the center of hospitality for overseas 
students at Oxford, a tour of Oxford Colleges and historical 
monuments, an evening at Oxford Playhouse and, on the 
last night, a “Brains Trust” meeting. 

Modelled after the American quiz programs, the “Brains 
Trust” session offers the servicemen students an opportunity 
to submit questions to stump a panel consisting of at least 
one Oxford “don,” two American and two British members 
of the scheol and a distinguished visitor. The Crown Prince 
of Norway and the American Ambassador to Great Britain 
have been among recent guests at these sessions. 

The Oxford dons who lecture the members of the course 
consider these servicemen alert, intelligent and eager for 
discussions. The members of the course, for their part, find 
that an amazing amount of learning is crammed into the 
short week. Net result is that the course is achieving its goal 
of promoting understanding among men of the United 
Nations. 

Like many American servicemen who preceded him, SSgt. 
Gasker found in the course the fulfillment of an “opportunity 
of a lifetime” to be a student at Oxford. Gasker joined the 
Marines a month after Pearl Harbor, cutting short his own 
college education to enlist. He was among the first Marines 
to arrive in Londonderry, where he is on duty at the United 
States Naval Operating Base there. After the war he hopes 
to return to Ohio to complete his education. 








Lecture room at Balliol shows a wide variety of uniforms and ranks. Note 
overcoats which attest to strictness of British wartime fuel conservation. 
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SSgt. Gasker meets three choir boys from Christ Churc 
Oxford colleges, located in Tom Quad, built during reign of Henry 
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Highlight of the week's course is a tour of Oxford colleges and historic 
monuments, including a pause in the cloisters of famed Christ Church 
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“THE HUMAN SKIN'S BEST FRIEND" 
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Relieves rashes, itching and other 
forms of irritation—makes abused feet 
forget what they've endured. That's why, 
wherever Uncle Sam's fighting marines go 
— from the blistering tropics to the biting 
Arctic—AMMEN'S POWDER goes along. 
For America’s toughest fighting force has 
discovered that this long established 
powder is the “human skin's best friend” 


CHARLES AMMEN COMPANY. LTD 





MARINE CORPS 











% Note the AMMEN'S POWDER on the 


counter of this combat-zone Post i 
Exchange in the South Pacific. 
(Official U.S. Marine Corps Photo) « 
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under all conditions. 

More than a skin comfort—an anti- 
septic skin health powder! AMMEN'’S not 
only absorbs perspiration and soothes 
irritated tissues—it also provides posi- 
tive, proved protection against bacterial 


growth. 
AMMEN'S POWDER IS ON SALE AT POST EXCHANGES 
ALL OVER THE WORLD ! 








ALEXANDRIA LOUISIANA 
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GRAND } GIFTS! 
For Wife, \ ; Mother, 
Sister or Sweetheart 
An exquisitely dainty braceiet. solid sterling silver 


chain, with 24K gold plate Marine insignia mounted 
on pearl, complete, only $5.00. Order No. 536M. 





This Lovely Marine Insignia Pin 
Accurately designed, beautifully fin 
ished, in 10K solid gold $5.00: tn gold 
Oiled. $7.50. Order No. 531 

Prices include postage and 10% Fed 
eral Tax. Pictures in ad actual sise 
Please order by number. Satistaction 
guaranteed ~ 


HERFF - JONES - CHICAGO, Inc. « Mfg. Jew | 
Dept. ., 32 West Rendoiph S1., Chicage |, til. 
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Between classes, SSgt. Gasker meets Oxford undergraduates. Short 


sleeveless black “gown” is traditional for both men and women 





Lecture on history of British States continues long after class 
period ends. History Don Idris Jones finds students argumentative 
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Special reference library has been established for servicemen 
students. They also have access to the famous Bodleian library 
End 
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4 Peas ( qn Chic COLGATE CLOSE-UPS 
a 
4 I've been telling you about our inspections ever since I've been —, : 
ve in the Marine Corps, and | just happened to think that maybe you } 
* | should know what they are like. Here's the way they usually go. ‘SWEETIE PIE g 
HE MADE THE TOUGHEST PART OF BOOT CAMP EASY 
L- BY TELLING US HOW TO SHAVE FAST FOR INSPECTION IN 
i} COMFORT WITH COLGATE BRUSHLESS ...ONE 
Bucked to the nth degree, his trousers > "NO-BRUSH” SHAVE CREAM THAT KNOWS HOW TO WILT 
razor-edged, all his brass and leather WIRY WHISKERS ! 
| polished, his rifle gleaming and clean ™ 
T as a hound's tooth, Leatherneck stands 
“ at attention with rest of his platoon. 
= 
— 
Leatherneck brings his rifle smartly 
up to “inspection arms" as inspecting 
officer approaches, exhibiting little of 
the nervous tension he actually feels. 
ort 
ren 
0/7 
vyV 
You must be more alert than this poor 4 ... SO GIVE A CHEVRON TO COLGATE 
jerk, who forgot to let go his “piece” *) @RUSHLESS THE EASY-TO-USE SHAVE 
when the officer reached for it. This . | CREAM THATS MADE ESPECIALLY FOR TOUGH 
is most critical stage. Nerves jitter I 
as aforementioned officer diligently IN ~ SEARDS AND NATURALLY ORV, TENOER SKINS! 
tries to find speck of dust on rifle. GET COLGATE BRUSHLESS SHAVE AT YOUR P. X. OR SHIP'S SERVICE STORE—TODAY! 
x : 
w RN 
lass 
tive Being in this highly nervous condition, 
you may sometimes be caught napping 
when firearm is handed back “smartly”. 
Here Leatherneck is preparing to come 
to the “order”. With an MI rifle, this 
is what might happen. However, when 
the bolt snaps to on your thumb, you 
never make a sound, since you haven't 
caught the breath just knocked out of 
you. Anyway it's lucky you can't yell 
or you might get thrown into the brig. 
_ 
ff eeZ. 
a? 
i AY, 
ee 
ee A guy really doesn't have to worry. If 
you do mess up an inspection, there's 
\\ always some loveable old NCO who will 
| P iy patiently point out all your mistakes. 
7 Now you know what I've been through 
when | say “We had inspection today.” 
(Cy 
an ks Love 
b 
— PFC R. D. Sherburne 
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War threatened in |885 when both Germany 
and Spain claimed the Carolines. Pope Leo Xill 
decided in Spain's favor, but gave trading rights 
to the Germans, who bought the islands in 1899 


West of Truk the natives build large and quite 
permanent buildings, but wear little clothing. 
Their homes have foundations of coraline rock, 
with every beam and stanchion solidly mortised 














Stone money is used on Yap. Of stone not 
found on the island, “coins weigh up to several 
tons, range up to 12 feet in diameter. The bigger 
the better. Sea shells are legal tender, too 
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Rugged barrier to the Allied drive in the Pacific is the Caroline group, lying on an East-West 
axis athwart the southerly route to Japan—a 2000-mile Maginot line. Larger islands like Truk, Ponape, 


Kusaie and Palau are reportedly powerful fortresses. The islands were mandated to Japan after World 
War |. Although a separate group, the Palaus administratively are part of the Caroline Islands 











Know the Caroline Islands 
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Ruins on Ponape may mark an ancient civili- 
zation. Walls of heavy stone form what appears 
to be remains of a pre-historic Venice. Other ruins 
have been found on Yap and Kusaie islands 





East of Truk the natives dress something like 
the European, but live in simple huts. These 
island people are light brown and handsome. 
Their chief exports are copra and phosphates 
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Bristling Truk, base of Japan's fleet, will be 
tough for the advancing Allies. The anchorage 
supposedly centers in Uman, Fefan and Dublon 


islands. The group is 40 miles in Gemoter 
E 































WHO’S WHO 
IN SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 


by L. B. ICELY, President 
* 


In the great sports activities by which 
you are helping to prepare yourselves 
for combat, you men of the Army and 
Navy are setting new standards of 
physical fitness for all America. When 
you have worked and sweat and strug- 
gled to get yourself in physical trim, 
you are not easily going to give up the 
sports and exercise that keep you 
feeling fine and fit. 


7 * * 


And when you get back home, the 
fellow next door isn't going to lie 
around and grow flabby, while 
you strut a willowy waistline and 
bulging biceps. You are setting a 
new pace for all Americans to fol- 
low. Because of your lead, the 
whole nation is going to take 
greater pride in keeping physi- 
cally fit from now on. 





Of course, we will all continue to 

acclaim the few who reach top rank : 
of stardom. We'll all want to know i 
“‘who’s who” in sports, and we'll go ' 
by thousands to watch them perform 

. . . but that won’t be the end of it! 

We'll get into sports ourselves, by mil- 

lions . . . and we'll all take a greater 

interest in knowing ‘“‘who’s who" in 

sports equipment, too. 


* * * 


You'll be able to answer that bet- 
ter than anyone, because, in al- 
most any game of your condition- 
ing program today, or in sports at 
sea or behind the lines, you'll find 
yourself frequently using Wilson 
sports equipment. You'll recog- 
nize its quality. You'll come to 
prefer it. 
* * * 


When you go to your PX for some 
extra equipment for baseball, hand- 
ball, softball, badminton or other 
sports, you'll find yourself looking 
for the Wilson trade mark, because 
you'll know, by your own experience, 
that ‘‘Wilson’’ means highest quality 
and greatest satisfaction. 






* * * 

















Later, when you get squared away 
again in home life, you'll natu- 
rally think first of the Wilson 
dealer as the man who has the 
equipment that can best help you 
keep yourself in physical condi- 
tion. You'll find yourself telling 
friends that Wilson's is the best 
you can buy ... for golf, tennis, 
and other sports. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities. 
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If it’s “Wilson” it’s finest quality 


IT’S Wikhon TODAY 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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OF THE NEWS 





Steadied for the shock of history's great- 
est amphibious operation—invasion of gun- 
packed western Europe—the United Na- 
tions’ world is cashing in on the psycholog- 
ical front. From Tokyo and Berlin come 
the bluest speeches yet heard. Tojo frankly 
warns the enemy is pressing hard, that the 
Japs can expect a long, arduous war. Hit- 
ler concedes the possibility of defeat, re- 
vived his old thesis that Russian victory 
will mean “annihilation” of Europe by com- 
munism. 

On the Pacific front U. S. military high- 
ups promise “surprises”. 

On the Russian front the Wehrmacht 
stumbles backward, fending off blows from 
right, left and center, emptying its bag of 
tricks in trying to keep a battered, badly 
bent line from breaking. 

On the home front recent authenticated 
stories of atrocities to U. S., Filipino 
prisoners of the Japs shocked like a Pearl 
Harbor, intensified an already firm deter- 
mination to bring Nip war criminals to the 
bar of justice. 
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Jap torture of American prisoners shocks U. S. 


Truk Express 


The Jap-piloted Bougainville Express is a wreck. 
Now the Allies’ Truk Express, pounding northward 
to the crump-crump of anti-Jap bombs, is gathering 
speed. After stops at Arawe, Cape Gloucester on 
New Britain, Saidor on New Guinea it is proceed- 
ing to Madang on New Guinea, Kavieng on New 
Ireland, Admiralty islands in Bismarck Sea, Rabaul 
on New Britain, to Truk, anchor of Japan's inter- 
mediate defense line. There it will make connections 
with Central Pacific flyer due from points east— 
Gilbert Islands, Marshalls, Eastern Carolines. 

Afraid of being run down, Jap fleet at Truk will 
shove off on double. As GIST sees it, U. S. task 
forces will nip Nip swabbies through strategy al- 
ready in operation—air attacks on Paramushira in 
Kuriles. Raids at far north Jap base have two pur- 
poses, to detract from impending Marshalls inva- 
sion, to prepare for Kuriles invasion later. Landings 
on Kuriles will be made under cover of one of 
biggest fleet concentrations in U. S. naval history. 

With U. S. forces established less than 600 miles 
from Karafuto in Jap islands—easy bombing range 
—Jap fleet will be forced to showdown in Sea of 
Okhotsk between Kuriles and Karafuto. 





Daily bomber raids on Marshalls and Madang 
foretold imminent invasions. Seizure of Cape Glou- 
cester on west tip of New Britain secured both 
sides of Vitiaz Strait, opening Bismarck Sea to 
United Nations control. As result, collapse of 
frantic Jap resistance on New Guinea near. Fall of 
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Kavieng would prelude all-out bombarrage on 
Rabaul, knocking it out and setting stage for ter- 
rific raids on Truk from bases and rapidly growing 
U. S. carrier forces. 

U. S. bombers are reaching out from Gilberts to 
Kusaie in Carolines, 700 miles away. As Allies gain 
one island base after another path will be progres- 
sively easier and faster; lines of communication 
better, bases more numerous. 





New deadly techniques that will have tremen- 
dous effect on outcome and duration of war are 
being taught U. S. bomber and fighter pilots. 
Tactics were developed from lessons learned at 
Tarawa. 

Air power is playing increasingly important role 
in Pacific. But to date submarine has been most 
telling factor in cutting communications essential 
to existence of Jap empire. Halsey attributes 65 
per cent of merchant sinkings to subs, 18 per cent 
to planes, 17 per cent to surface units. Combination 
did away with 1012 ships altogether, 247 of them 
warships. 





In Burma, two Allied drives are nearing Jap- 
held port of Akyab on Bay of Bengal in south, and 
steadily clearing way for building of Ledo supply 
road into China in north, to open way for possible 
second Japanese front. 


Polish Question 


Under clouds of hostile bombing planes Europe’s 
roads are jammed with fleeing populace, still en- 
joying Hitler’s protection. Behind fugitives, facade 
of heavy smoke hides what is left of Berlin, Sofia, 
other major cities. 

Polish question again giving hotfoot to Allied 
hopes for amicable United Nations relations. Russia 
said she will keep east half of Poland, basing border 
either on 1939 occupation by Soviet, or Curzon 
line proposed after World War I. Poland bucked, 
looked to U. S., Britain for counsel. 

Whether Poland obtains agreement on dif- 
ferences through Briterican assistance, or must 
fend for herself will decide course of Balkan na- 
tions now teetering between Axis and Allied 
camps. Rumania, Hungary will stay in German 
orbit if Poland gets no help. Bulgars may go over 
nill to Russ anyway. All three would like out. 

New intensive wave of German peace-rumor 
offensive marking closing months of German war. 
Furore over unaccountable Pravda publication in 
Russia of report Britain seeking separate peace 
disclosed weakness in Allies’ scuttlebut defenses. 
Russ worry over Nazi-born dissension attempts, 
fear bloc of nations will be organized in eastern 
Europe against her. But GIST predicts Soviet will 
not risk neck of United Nations cause. She cannot 
afford to. 





Crucial moment in Pacific war—Marines land to take 
Cape Gloucester, gain control of Bismarck Sea gate 
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$64 Question 

When will Burma drive begin? 
Soon after Burma’s coming monsoon sea- 
son, which will end in mid-November. Gains 
made in current twin campaigns through 
north and south Burma will be consolidated 
when rains come in May. End of European 
war will free sufficient shipping to permit 
start of companion sea-borne offensive 
through Bay of Bengal to take Andaman 
Islands, invade Sumatra, Malay peninsula. 


| 
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ELSEWHERE: Organized saboteurs set to foul 
up communications in France, Norway, Denmark, 
Belgium, The Netherlands on invasion day. .. . 
Divided Greek guerrilla resistance at lowest ebb as 
Nazis burn villages wholesale, starve people. . . . 
Allied military successes, political unrest making 
Dictator Franco’s hot seat hotter in Spain. End of 
war will see end of Franco. 


From South America’s stinking political morass 
has sprouted a sweet-smelling gesture—Argentina’s 
severance of diplomatic relations with Germany and 
Japan. Her seedy reason: Sensational uncovering 
of maggoty spy network traceable to German, 
Japanese diplomats. 

Argentina's Axis-trained nose had sniffed spies 
in homeland before without quivering a nostril. 
Actually, move made as last-minute effort to fore- 
stall threatened economic reprisals against trade- 
happy holdout. Pro-democratic Latin American na- 
tions accuse Argentina’s fascistic government of 
fostering totalitarian turmoil that upset Bolivian 
government, was stirring storms in Chile, Vene- 
zuela, Peru. 

Change of face started groundwork for better 
relations between United States and Argentina, but 
more spadework is needed to bury rotting Axis. 


Tokyo Torture 


Horror tales of Japanese brutality brought back 
by three officers who escaped from the Philippines 
are only a sample of what the Orient will divulge 
when Japan is finally smashed. 

The officers said many more American prisoners 
have died than the Japs admit. Their story ends in 
April, 1943, when they escaped from Davao. Up 
to that time they had seen thousands of men die 
in two prison camps they occupied, officials said 
5,200. 

Escape of six officers—three of them Marines— 
were revealed at the time a Navy and War De- 
partment release described the experiences of 
Commander Melvyn H. McCoy, USN; Lieutenant 
Colonel S. M. Melinik, Army Coast Artillery Corps, 
and Lieutenant Colonel William E. Dyess, Army 
Air Corps. 

Colonel Dyess, since killed in an airplane ac- 
cident in this country, was on Bataan peninsula. 
The other two were on Corregidor. 

The three Marines are Major Michiel Dober- 
vitch, of Ironton, Minn.; Major Austin C. Shofner, 
of Shelbyville, Tenn.; Major Jack Hawkins, of 
Roxton, Texas. 

Americans and Filipinos caught on Bataan were 
subjected to an 85-mile “March of Death”—a six- 
day orgy of insane torture during which hundreds 
died. Men who had Japanese money were beheaded; 
dazed patients bombed out of a hospital were 
forced to march, and killed when they collapsed; 
thirst-crazed soldiers were shot dead when they 
broke for roadside wells. Three American and three 
Filipino soldiers were buried alive. Jap guards bat- 
tered marchers with sticks; Jap trucks crushed 
bodies flat as they lay on the road. 

The 12,000 prisoners taken at Corregidor were 
kept for a week on a concrete floor 100 yards 
square, without food. 

The March of Death began April 10, 1943, from 
Mariveles air field on Bataan to Camp O’Donnell 
on Luzon proper. There 2,200 American prisoners 
died from starvation, overwork and general bru- 
tality in April and May. Men weighing 200 pounds 
shriveled to living skeletons of 90 pounds. 

Around June 1 the Americans were moved to 
Cabanatuan concentration camp where Colonel 
Dyess joined Colonel Mellnik and Commander 
McCoy. At Cabanatuan about 3,000 Americans had 
died up to October, 1942, when the three were 
shipped as laborers to Davao. 
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Bip EIR faces lifted to fit democratic styles, 
prominent Germans in and out of father- 
land are trying to make numbers with Allies 
now. Many of them served under Kaiser Wil- 
helm, traded masks for Weimar Republic, 
fell for Hitler chin music, now are set to 
convince everyone Herr Adolf is highly in- 
digestible. 

The two-faces include “exiles” like money- 
wise Dr. Schacht; big industrialists who made 
German power possible; Junker generals who 
dote on war blueprints; even Hoenzollerns, 
who go for crowns and stuff. 

All are one-minded. They want a strong 
post-war Germany “to help beat Japan”. 
Ouija-board addicts see World War III in 
their designs. 











Inside U. S. 


Political leaders and the military are pressing 
for immediate establishment of universal military 
training for boys of high school graduation age. 
Advocates insist strong peace-time army will be 
needed, point out that youthful reserves could be 
used for huge occupation job after war, for inter- 
national policing if U. S. participates in that. GIST 
predicts this program will be effected, but not 
immediately. 





National service law, pushed because Navy-Army 
thinks public complacent, is being discussed. Pro- 
posed law would make men 18 to 65 and women 
18 to 50 liable to production service on home front 
if volunteer calls fail to meet manpower shortages. 





Three-billion-dollar pot of gold awaits U. S. 
servicemen. Congress passed bill providing dis- 
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New Jet plane is military secret, but 


sketch shows typical operation. Drawn through 


intake, air is compressed, combined with burning fuel to create tremendous jet pressure 


charge pay of $300 for service overseas or in 
Alaska; $200 for more than 60 days of stateside 
duty; $100 for less than 60 days service in this 
country. 

Congress still fought bitterly over attempts to 
reach decision on providing overseas voting. Some 
sort of measure will result, but Navy and War De- 
partments claim it will be too complicated to 
handle effectively if process is administered by in- 
dividual states. Alternative is setting up of federal 
commission for job. 





Armed services will be 11,300,000 by July. ... 
President Roosevelt recommended $750 million 
highway project for post-war employment. . . . 
Rail workers win pay raises, roads returned to 
owners. . . . Nation’s 100-odd dry organizations 
working for prohibition. . . . Protestant leaders 
are calling for reform within Church itself to meet 
challenge of post-war times. 


Hot as boiling kettle—which it sounds like— 
propellerless new jet-propulsion plane flashes into 
public eye as most astounding of rapid-fire air war 
developments. 

Speeds up to 600 miles an hour claimed. Some 
say it will travel faster than sound if necessary 
streamlining changes can be effected. (Sound travels 
750 miles an hour at sea level.) Tremendously high 
fuel (kerosene) consumption shortens range, is 
main obstacle to practical use as fighter, bomber 
now. Orville Wright believes it may never compete 
with propeller type. 

Immediate possibilities of new motor: as inter 
ceptor, reconnaissance plane power plant; as 
booster, braking power on carrier planes. 

English call it “squirt”. It approaches with high- 
pitched scream which later combines overhead with 
motor roar to produce boiling-kettle sound. 

Designed in England 10 years ago, motor was 
brought to U. S. in 1941. New planes are in pro- 
duction for training experimental purposes. 


What 3) Will Look Like 





Invasion Zero Hour Awaits Logistics, Weather 


Continent’s invasion time and places have been 
set as far as possible. “D” day will be earliest on 
which problems of logistics are licked, weather is 
friendly. 

Preview on smaller scale was given in Italy last 
month where Allies went ashore far behind main 
German defense lines, near Rome. In Phase One 
bombers pounded German rail communications far 
above Eternal City to cut supplies of troops and 
materiel. Few days later Phase Two started in 
Rome area when fighter-bombers set upon Luft- 
waffe, air fields to knock out sky opposition. On 
eve of operation Phase Three began. Communica- 
tions in landing area were attacked, warships shelled 
various sections of coast to keep Germans guessing, 
Fifth army to south struck furiously, drawing main 


reserves from Rome area into Cassino battle line. 
Then invaders struck in one amphibious operation 
that changed whole complexion of Italian war. 

In Britain huge fleets of supply and landing craft 
are being gathered to move perhaps three million 
troops into Europe. Railroad “shadow” service, pro- 
viding train crews with code schedules for all pos- 
sible routes and destinations, completed. They will 
move supplies where needed at zero hour. British 
radio is urging lowlanders in Europe to dig slit 
trenches, keep out of way when operations begin. 
Commandos are probing for softspots in rugged 
German defenses up to 70 miles deep. 

Heaviest fighting will not start for about 10 days 
after first landings. Hampered by air assar"* ‘Vehr- 
macht will need that time to deter re to 


develop main counterattacks. Look for continued 
Russ advances in east, steeply stepped-up bombings, 
including inauguration of shuttle-bombing from 
Soviet bases. 

East front fight is mainly struggle for communi- 
cation centers. Complicated by losses of lateral rail 
lines to Russ spearheads, expert Nazi retreats will 
soon disintegrate into route. Germans will be split 
in two against Carpathian mountains in Rumania. 
Russ will follow through Rumania only to Bul- 
garian border. Reds and Bulgars not at war. 

Outclassed Germans are not following most fea- 
sible strategy which is swift, deep retreat to save 
what fighting power they have left for defense of 
Germany proper on a shorter front. End 
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—but why put up with 
these irritations? 





CHAFED SHIM. Rubin Nox- CRACKED, CHAPPED HANDS. 
zema! It not only gives Not a “sissy” lotion — 
quick relief, but helps greaseless Noxzema 


heal...andletsyouwork softens rough, dry skin, 


in comfort helps heal tiny cracks 


Noxzema Shave gives 
a smooth shave — 
even with cold water! 














TIRED, BORWING FEET. When your feet hurt. 
you hurt all over! Rub in cooling, soothing 
Noxzema, before a hike, before bed. It's 
areaseless, won't stain your socks 


HY do so many thousands of 

Marines write home for and buy 
the famous medicated cream, Noxzema? 
Because this small, easy-to-carry jar 
helps add to their comfort so many dif- 
ferent ways! Try it! See how quickly it 
relieves and helps heal minor burns, 
windburn, minor insect bites, sunburn 
—and the skin irritations shown above. 
Get Noxzema at your PX 
or any drug counter and see 
how many ways it helps! 
35c, 50c, $1. 


NOXZEMA 




























“WHEN THE CHIPS ARE 
DOWN” 


A Marine looks keen and 
plenty swell, 

As he skylarks around some 
town, 

But when he faces shot and 
shell, 

He’s poison—when the chips 
are down. 


He will kiss a Miss, and never 
tell, 

As a lover he has gained re- 
nown, 

But in some beachheads flam- 
ing hell, 

He's a killer—when the chips 
are down. 





Offer him a kingdom, and he’d 
only sneer, 

For the Eagle and Anchor is 
his crown, 

A tough, rugged battler all 
enemies fear, 

For he’s deadly—when the 
chips are down. 


There's a jaunty swing, in his 
snappy stride, 

And his clean cut face is 
brown, 

In his level eyes, gleams a 
warrior’s pride, 

Who gives all—when the chips 
are down. 


G. W. SALLEE, SR. 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 
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The bells have tolled, 
The final mass is said; 
We leave behind, 
On Tarawa, 
A thousand honored dead. 


Be this our prayer, 
That those left there, 





BATTLE RIBBONS 


When I grow old, feeble, and 
weak, 

When my elbows, knees, and 
joints all squeak, 

When I'm wrinkled, thin, bald, 
or gray, 

Even then I can proudly say, 

In the trying days of World 
War II, 

I fought the battle of old 
Purdue. 


Heroes were made, and heroes 
died, 

To save their home, their land 
defied, 

They gave their all, their love, 
their life, 

To end for once this world- 
wide strife, 

My battlefield wasn’t Tippa- 
canoe, 
But right 
Purdue. 


nearby at old 


They fought in battleships, 
cruisers, subs, 

And manned the leaky, worn- 
out, old tubs, 

They soared in planes, and 
rolled in tanks, 

And won the. war, 
fightin’ Yanks, 

I manned my slide rule, ac- 
curate and true, 

In a third floor classroom at 
old Purdue. 


They went to Midway, Wake, 
and then, 

Went to places Eleanor’s never 
been, 

Italy, India, 
Crete, 

All these lands rolled under 
their feet, 

I gave my two months each 
month when due, 

And saw a movie at old 
Purdue. 


those 


Guadalcanal, 


PVT. M. E. WEST. 


Co. E., Platoon 4 
Purdue University. 
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Their blood is dry 
On Tarawa, 
Now 'gainst the sky 


Of Tarawa God grant they sleep, 
Stark stand the _ shattered Forevermore, 
palms. In 
peace, 
The drums have rolled, For which their blood 


TARAWA 
On Tarawa, 


Died not in vain 
On that torn shore; 


Was spilled, 
On Tarawa. 


Written Dec. 3, 1943, 
On leaving Tarawa. 


The siren blasts three times, 

And then five men sail out of 
bed; 

Foxhole time begins again, 

The condition now is red.. 


You'd laugh if you could see 
this bunch, 

All huddled in a hole; 

When Tojo sends his little 
men, 

To strike fear into our souls. 





We rant and rave and beat our 


gums, 
Our English gets quite black; 
As Louie sees the precious 
time, 
He’s missing in his sack. 


Bud and I discuss the South, 

And soon we come to blows; 

Then Tojo sends a missile 
down, 

And we postpone our blows. 


Then Pistol Pete warms up his 
piece, 

And we begin to worry; 

Sounds like the Devil down 
below, 

Is getting in a hurry. 


But we have Steve to cheer 
our souls, 

With “if it hits you, you won’t 
know it”; 

He assures us we'll have condi- 
tion red, 

Again before you know it. 


Then Benny pipes up with a 
word, 

That makes 
shudder; 

He assures him that qur fox- 
hole, 

Will stand a Daisy-cutter. 


Bud cease to 


Then the siren blows again, 

And things seem quite serene; 

Five brave men crawl in their 
sacks, 

The condition now is green. 


—MTSGT. H. D. NEWHOUSE. 


c/o Fleet Postoffice 
San Francisco, Calif. 













CAPT. EARL J. WILSON. 
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us Marine members of the Lion and Eagle Club discovered early that brands of American cigarets provided a 
prompt and ready means, for getting acquainted with the attractive and hospitable young British WRENS 
h, \HE Lion and Eagle Club in Londoriderry, Northern a year ago they realized that while Americans and Britons 
; Ireland, is an experiment in the promotion of mutual in Londonderry each had their own recreational program. 
ile understanding among young Americans and Britons. there was no joint program designed to bring the two serv- 
Its members, now numbering more than 500, and the towns- ices together. 
folk join in terming it a success. Organization of the Lion and Eagle Club was the WRENS’ 
his Open since last Fall, the club offers an effective answer to solution, and both the British Government and the Ameri- 
the problem created in the United Kingdom, where hundreds can Red Cross were enlisted financially to get the venture 
of thousands of robust, lively young Americans are stationed started. Membership, restricted to enlisted personnel, now 
-_ among a quiet, war-weary people. Much of the credit for includes American Marines and sailors, British and Canadian 
the club belongs to a group of British WRENS. More than sailors. British Royal Marines, and WRENS. 
eer 
n't 
\di- 
ha 
to 
Ox- 
n, 
ne; 
heir 
n. A) : Cn a oi “ay ; — : ae tye 
. Club has a planned program nightly, ranging from lectures to dances. Music is one of easiest common denominators between members of 


different services. Marine Harold Durnell directs the glee club 
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Britons join in the Conga line and Americans learned to do Irish jig 
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. we a - 
No hamburgers are on the menu but volunteer 
WREN and civilian workers do bangup food job 


The tunes of Stephen Foster are by far the most popular at songfests. In the picture can 


a be seen members of all five armed forces which are represented on the mural at the club 
& 
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FOR RELIEF of simple headache, neu- 

ralgia or inorganic pain, no aspirin is 

stronger or faster than St. Joseph 

Aspirin—world’s largest seller at 10c. 

No aspirin can do more for you. Always 

ask for genuine, pure St. Joseph Aspirin. 
see 


SORE MUSCLES, bruises, scratches, 
minor cuts—burns are a part of strenu- 
ous service life. So be prepared for these 
minor emergencies, as well as colds’ 
achy muscles, with Penetro, the salve 
that gives you soothing medication in a 
base containing old-fashioned mutton 
suet. For real relief demand Penetro. 

see 
UNRULY HAIR kept in place with 
Moroline Hair Tonic. Gives that well 
groomed look under the toughest cir- 
cumstances. Pleasantly scented, appeal- 
ing to men—and women, too. Demand 
Moroline Hair Tonic. 

see 


COME CLEAN for inspection. Don't 
get dressed down for not being spruced 
up. Get Mufti, the multi-use spot re- 
mover—use it for removing many spots 
from uniforms, hats, caps, ties, and 
other articles of many kinds of materi- 
als. Economical. Easy to use, keep a 
bottle handy. Always ask for Mufti. 


*ee 
DON'T SUFFER with itching of minor 
skin rashes—the rubbing irritation of 
skin chafe. Get soothing help with 
Mexsana, the astringent, medicated pow- 
der for your comfort kit. Mexsana costs 
you little. Always demand Mexsana. 

e*ee 


YOUR SERVICE stores carry these 
and many other useful products that are 
all manufactured, with satisfaction guar- 
anteed, by Plough, Inc. 


The M.C.1. 
could “go 
out on 
twenty” 


The Marine Corps Institute now has 
over 20 years service to its credit. 
But it's going to keep on serving you. 

In your Correspondence School. 
the course you take won't cost you a 
cent. You study right in your bar- 
racks, or wherever you are. 

Thousands of Marines voluntarily 
have taken these courses — bettered 
their educational qualifications— 
helped themselves advance to higher 
pay grades—or prepared themselves 
for a good job when returning to 
civilian life. That M.C.1. diploma is 
mighty valuable! 





Here are a few of the courses 
you may study 


Aviation Mechanics 2nd Lt. Preperotory 

General Radio Good English 

Redio Operating Machine Shop 

Short Mechanica! Reading Shop 
Drowing Blueprints 

Civil apne I Gas and Electric 

Surveying and pping Welding 

Refrigeration Diese! Engines 

Bookkeeping and Internal Combustion 
Business ms Engines : 

Stenographic — Automobile Technician 
Secreterial Special Automobile 

Post Exchange Engines 
Bookkeeping High Schoo! Subjects 


For enrolment application blanks and 
full informetion, write now te — 


U. S. MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Merine Berracks, Washington, DB. C. 


Address 

NOTE: Since the Marine Corps institute was first 
founded. the tatern” tonal Correspondence Schools of 
Seranten, Pa.. have aad the privilege of supplying the 
institute and Mar ces with certain lessen texts and 
services. ft is te the Institute and the Marine Corps 
that 1.C.S. dedicates the above message 
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fighting. It is important in sports; in 
battle it may mean your life. Wherever 
possible, two men should attack one enemy, 
dispose of him quickly, then go to the aid of 
other fellow soldiers. They must attack quickly 
in the opening moments of an encounter so as 


’T ‘Seeing. 1e is a vital factor in bayonet 








to gain the advantage. What happens when 
three fighters from one squad team up on two 
of the “enemy” (wearing camouflaged suits) is 
shown in these pictures. Note how first enemy 


soldier is quickly disposed of by two-man team, 


how third man’s butt stroke is supplemented 
by the blade thrust of his comrade. 
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walked into his room at the officers 

club at Camp Pendleton and sat down 
on a trunk. The Captain, better known as 
Ted Lyons, was dressed in a pair of GI 
field shoes, heavy socks, sweatshirt, long 
cigar and a pair of skivvie drawers. He 
seemed as much at ease as if he had just 
emerged from the showers at Comiskey 
Park in Chicago and was holding forth with 
his fellow players of the Chicago White 
Sox. Later on Ted put on his pants, but 
that was a concession to the chilly late 
evening air at Camp Pendleton. He never 
did stand or sit on formal- 
ity. ; 

Lyons, of course, is one 
of the most loved figures 
in baseball. Tall, good 
looking, clean living, fun 
loving, his admirers are 
numbered by the thou- 
sands, and good solid ad- 
mirers they are. He is also 
one of the greatest pitch- 
ers of all time, bar none, 
with a record that stretch- 
es back over more than 20 
seasons in the big time, 
from the days of the great 
Ty Cobb to the more 
modern DiMaggio. You know, too, that 
Lyons never has been anything but a big 
leaguer because he came directly off the 
campus of Baylor University, Waco, Texas, 
to the White Sox, where he stuck—and 
starred—there on until he enlisted in the 
Marine Corps in February, 1943. 

We'll unfold some of the Lyons record 
later on, but right now... 

He looked as powerful as a young ox, and 
some of the young men of 20 and 23 who 
had received combat conditioning work 
from Instructor Lyons said he was even 
stronger. Weighing 195 pounds, which is 
about five under his erstwhile playing 
weight, Lyons said he was feeling great 
and saw no reason why he wouldn't be 
able to rejoin the Sox mound staff when 
the war is over. He doesn’t know how old 
he'll be then, but he will be a mere 44 on 
December 28, 1944. A firm believer in the 
Saying that a man is as old as he feels. 
Lyons on that preface should reach voting 
age in another year or so. 

Recently, Lyons ran into his old ex- 
manager, Jimmie Dykes. He reported that 
Dykes looked good, too, since he had those 
gall stones removed. Ted said the stones 
had beer the cause of concern, but also 
the source of much amusement. Once Dykes 
held a meeting in the clubhouse after the 
Sox had dropped four straight and told the 
players the gall stones were just like pool 
balls. When the team was winning, he said, 
they’d sort of rack up in one corner of 
the bladder and cause no trouble at all. 
But when the club suddenly hit the skids 
and dropped four in a row, well, it was as 
if someone had sent a cue ball smashing 
into the stones, scattering them in all di- 
rections and bringing him much pain. It 


CO watcea Theodore Lyons, USMCR, 


Meeteeees ie 


One of the “greats” of Baseball, now a Captain in the Marine 


Corps, talks sports with our roving editor, SSgt. Robe Myers 


— 


was a good thing Dykes had them taken out 
before the Sox hit that dip in mid-season 
last year. 

Lyons always has been one of the most 
gracious figures in baseball and one of 
the best sportsmen. Seldom did he ever 
challenge an umpire or get tossed out of 
a game for squawking (seldom if ever). 
Once an umpire apologized for calling a 
bad ball on him, and Lyons smiled in reply, 
“Well, I’ve missed ’em on you, too.” 
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But don’t think he was ever an easy 
loser. It was just the opposite. He was dead 
serious on the day he was to pitch. He 
wouldn't joke around, and even his closest 
friends might get a short answer. 

In this connection, he told of one of his 
most embarrassing predicaments. Most of 
his jokes of this type are on himself. He 
just had dropped a close game to the 
Yankees and stormed, head down, toward 
the dressing room under the stands. He 
reached the door and found it locked. So 
he whaled away with his big right foot and 
broke out the lower panel. 

“The worst part of it was that I had 
to get down on my hands and knees and 
crawl through the hole,” he recounted. It 
was at this stage that Sharkey, the faithful 
Sox batboy, appeared and was dumb- 
founded to see the rear of his idol Ted 
Lyons disappearing ingloriously through 
the broken door. Sharkey was embarrassed 
as Lyons was furious, but managed to say, 


O 


“hurry up and get through, and then I'll 
try to fix it before the players or photog- 
raphers catch you.” 

Lyons is a very modest fellow. We asked 
him what batters had given him the most 
trouble and he said, without delay, “all 
of them.” However, Al Simmons, Bill 
Dickey, Lou Gehrig, Charlie Gehringer, of 
the later crop, and Cobb and Harry Heil- 
mann of the earlier school, popped into his 
mind most prominently. 

After finishing Officers Training at 
Quantico, Lyons was assigned to Navy Pier 
at Chicago. The Marines there—mechanics, 
technicians and so forth—organized a ball 
team, and Lyons, a little apprehensive about 
it, immediately was “drafted.” Out of shape 
for baseball, his doubts were justified. In 
his first mound appearance he was touched 
for about nine runs. The next time it was 
only seven. But the manager went ahead 
and steamed up an exhibition game with 
the St. Louis Browns. 

“I tried to argue them out of it. The 
Browns gave me enough trouble when I was 
with the White Sox. The game was played 
out of town and all the boys wanted to go. 
I tried to tell them they'd better not—. 
But we went ahead and it didn’t turn out 
so bad after all. Dizzy Dean pitched for the 
Browns as an added exhibition and they 
only beat us 5—3.” Lyons didn’t supply the 
figures, but the result was that he gave 
up but two runs and about four hits in the 
five innings he worked. Which wasn’t bad. 

About four months later he again 
pitched, this time for Camp Pendleton, 
against Red Ruffing's Ferry Command team 
from Long Beach, California. Lyons let 
them down with but a hit or two in his 
stay on the hill, pitching against such 
major leaguers as Harry Danning, Max 
West, Nanny Fernandes and Ruffing, but 
the Pendletons finally were nosed out. 

The all-time great Cleveland outfielder, 
Tris Speaker, once paid Ted this compli- 
ment: He said if he had just $50,000 to bet 
on a single game, his pitching selection 
would be Lyons. Looking at Ted’s record, 
this is not surprising. In 1926 he entered 
the game’s Hall of Fame with a no-hit, no- 
run win over the Boston Red Sox. In 1925 
and 1927 he was the leading winner in the 
American League, with 21 and 22 triumphs. 
Of course he was a young man in those 
days, but so good was his control and so 
puzzling his famed knuckle ball that in 
1939 he pitched 42 consecutive innings 
without issuing a base on balls. And in 
1936 he had the most perfect fielding record 
for chances accepted. 

His lifetime record is 259 games won. 
This is one more than Ruffing accumulated, 
but remember that big Red, albeit a mar- 
velous pitcher, had the Yankees behind 
him and Ted had the so-called hitless Sox. 

Along and equal to this record, is the 
esteem he bears with the fans, particularly 
and naturally those of the South side of 
Chicago. Once they held a Ted Lyons Day 
and the park was packed to capacity. Lyons 
was presented with an automobile—bought 
by his kid fans whose contributions were 
limited to dimes. That amounted to a lot of 
dimes and a lot of admiration. End 
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around the world half a dozen times to get 
the information on which Master Gunnery 
Sergeant Tamas Tarr, USMC, was now operat- 
ing. And Intelligence had reached back to 
Coxings, hero of a past Formosan age of ex- 
ploration to get more of the same sort of in- 


J ccoues the work in Australia had reached 


formation about trails and streams. For the 
Japs. who had taken Formosa from China in a 
forgotten war, had always kept their secrets 
from the West. There wasn't a white man alive, 
probably, who knew a single trail in Taiwan, 
by experience. And only one had ever struggled 
so exhaustively against phantoms to learn the 
trails he needed in his most amazing business. 

His business, simply, was to steal a man 
from under the noses of the Japanese. An im- 
portant man. A colonel who was now a prisoner 
in the hands of the Japanese, and had been 
since the fall of Corregidor. Besides getting 
out the Colonel, he intended to so cover his 
tracks as not to bring reprisals down on the 
heads of prisoners he would not be able to 
free. This was most desirable to all of them. 

“Get Colonel Stan- 
bridge.” the General 
had said, “at what- 
ever cost. Even, 
understand, sergeant, 
if it means the lives 
of those you leave be- 
hind! That colonel is 
that important to us!" 

“I understand, sir,” Tarr had said, back there 
two weeks ago, when the general, U. S. Army 
on New Guinea, had given him the go-ahead 
sign for the most fantastic adventure so far. 
of the Master Gunnery Sergeant. 

Tarr was a regular, 25 years old, weighed 
190 stripped, and was about as safe to fool 
with as a full grown Bengal tiger. He’d prac- 
tised all the ways of dirty fighting, inventing 
some of his own besides, until he reacted in- 
stantly, with whirl-wind speed, to any attack. 
Even a friend might find himself with a broken 
neck if he laid hands on Tarr when he wasn't 
expecting it. That ability he was now turning 
to unusual use, thanks to permission of a 
famous Army general who needed to have 
fantastic things done. 

“Bring me Stanbridge,” he had said, 
then ask whatever you want.” 

There was just one thing Gunny Tarr 
wanted; to build up an organization of men 
like himself, who would be super-guerrillas 
behind the enemy lines, far behind them, with 
special attention paid to freeing prisoners. 

That's why he was on Formosa now, on his 
own. Not far from Taihoku. Not so far that he 
couldn't hear, like a rushing wind at times, so 
weird were the echoes in the night, the far 
droning of planes—Jap planes. Jap planes 
would be taking off regularly, to attack the 
Chinese mainland, to do other grim and deadly 
things. 

Near Taihoku was a prison camp. In it was 
Stanbridge. Tarr intended getting him out. 

He moved now, feeling his way with his feet, 
along a trail that the Japs themselves seldom 
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Gunny Tarr Goes to Formosa to 
Steal a Colonel From the Japs 
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followed—except in force; for it traversed the 
heart of the headhunters’ country. Japan had 
beaten many peoples, but she never had beaten 
the Tayals and the Bunas, or any of the several 
other tribes on Taiwan. They still hunted 
heads, anybody's heads, and they didn't mind 
taking Jap heads. So the Japs, bent on world 
conquest, let the headhunters alone. And to 
Tarr that fact was a rift in Japanese defense. 
To that end he had added some pertinent train- 
ing. All he needed to do now was to meet some 
headhunters. He kept turning around as he 
walked, lest he meet one and lose his head 
before he had a chance to make a proposition. 
In the darkness it would be easy, for a native. 
On the night breeze came an odor he knew, 
a death odor. Not far away there was a skull- 
house, he decided, with not-too-fresh skulls in 
it. There’d be Tayals or Bunas around. 

In the eye of his mind he could see the sub- 
marine which had brought him, lying doggo off- 
shore, with six or seven miles of Pacific under 
her. Men in her would be thinking of taking 
a plunge like that, if Jap destroyers or bomb- 
ing planes spotted 
her shadow. Only, 
she must not be there 
when morning came. 
That meant that Tarr 
must hurry; hurry, 
yet make no mistakes. 
A single mistake 
would be fatal to 
more than himself. If his body were found by 
the Japs it might mean death to every Ameri- 
can prisoner on Formosa. The Japs would guess 
something, and take swift, gruesome action. 

Tarr came to a hut. This might be it. His 
mind automatically began working with the 
words he had taught himself so painstakingly, 
words in Tayal. Any native, of any tribe, would 
understand. 

“Many heads shall come to visit you and 
your people, if you listen to my story.” 

His words, spoken to the darkness, sounded 
weird, unbelievable. His heart hammered 
loudly. Japs within a hundred yards ought to 
hear it, he thought. But he wasn’t afraid of 
Japs, not here. There’d be none within miles. 
He was only afraid that headhunters would act 
first, waiting for no questions to be asked. For 
years the Japs had erected the Aiyu-sen, elec- 
trified wire, between themselves and the head- 
hunters. 

“Many heads,” he repeated. “Many heads.” 

Then he felt it. He had heard not a sound. 
The air about him had not even been disturbed. 
But he felt the cold blade against the back of 
his neck, knew that the man who held it could 
have decapitated him without a pause. But he 
repeated his two words, like a litany. 

“Many heads . . . many heads .. . 
heads!” 

“Who speaks of many heads?” asked the man 
behind him. The voice was gentle, persuasive. 
slightly sing-song, as if this were part of some 
ritual. 

“I speak of many heads,” said Tarr. “To 
whom do I speak?” 
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“To Buna Jadao, Tayal,” said the gentle voice. “What is 
the meaning of this night visit to forbidden land?” 

Tarr spoke rapidly. 

“You hate the brown dwarfs, Jadao,” he said. “So do all 
your people. If I were to show you how to get many heads 
this night, would you be afraid of what the brown dwarfs 
would do to you?” 

The answer sounded like anybody’s chuckle. 

“They would first have to find us, and they value their 
heads too highly to hunt too far from their aiyu-sen! Show 
me how to get past the aiyu-sen.” 

“First, there must be a Pestle Dance,” said Tarr. He was 
| referring to the weird music of the headhunters. Played by 

women, mostly, the “instruments” consisted of wooden 
pestles, several feet long, which players lifted and dropped 
rhythmically on flat stones of different shapes and sizes. 


The natives who did not play, danced to the music. Tarr had . 


never heard it, but he knew all about it. It was one of those 
pieces of information he had got from intelligence. Now he 
was going to be one of the “musicians.” The Japs would 
pay no attention, he fondly hoped, to the hollow drumming 
of the pestles, which they must hear every day and night. 
They probably wouldn’t note any slight change in tempo... 

But there were telegraphers and wireless operators with 
Stanbridge—officers who would prick up their ears .. . 

“Hurry, Jadao,” said Tarr. 

He had estimated it would take half an hour. It took 20 
minutes for Jadao to call in 20 friends, prepare them, with 
their knives, strip them naked and oil their bodies—and take 
them all to the place of the Pestle Dance. 

First, a half dozen of the natives drummed on the flat 
stones. The weird sound went crashing out through the 
jungles. Then Tarr took one of the pestles, began to raise 
and lower it against the bass-sounding stone. What he 
thumped out was simple—in Morse code: 

“Stanbridge . . . Stanbridge . . . Stanbridge . . .” 

Japs would know Morse code, but wouldn't be listening 
for any out here. Prisoners, hungry, homesick, anxious, sick, 
malarial—would be listening—he hoped! 

Ten minutes of the Pestle Dance he risked. The drumming 
continued, sleepy Tayal young boys taking the places of 
the naked, greasy men. Tarr‘leading, they headed for Tai- 
hoku, and the Aiyu-sen—and the electrified barbed wire. 
of the American officers who ate their hearts out there. 

“Tell your friends to get down on their bellies and squirm 
up to the wire, Jadao,” said Tarr. Tarr himself had stripped 
now, leaving his clothes in a neat pile to come back to. On 
that submarine they'd be plenty anxious by now. He had two 
hours. If he didn’t get back they would leave. 

Tarr dug under the wire, under the Aiyu-sen. Simple, it 
seemed, yet the Tayals hadn't thought of it. They knew 
nothing of electricity. They only knew that if they touched 
the wire they died, screaming. 


“Dig under, do not touch the wire,” he told them. “But 


after I leave, if you go back for more heads, don’t do the 
same thing again. The brown dwarfs will expect it, and there 
will be other ways to kill you... .” 

They went under. The headhunters began ranging. Tarr 
could hear the footfalls of sentries. Then he couldn't hear 
footfalls. 

He reached another wire. He could hear talking, low, soft 
—in English! Intelligence had got the dope, all right. He 
moved to the wire, following the sound of voices. 

A pair of squatty bodies rose out of the night, reaching 
for him. Somebody had guessed, then? He couldn't be sure. 
But he clutched one throat with his left hand, shutting off 
outcry—drove his knife into the throat of the second, thank- 
ful that for a moment there was just one Jap for each hand. 
The second Jap fell, gurgling. He drove the knife—a cut- 
down bayonet—into the left breast of the first Jap. Two 
dead men. He lowered the second one. There’d be other Japs 
soon, to relieve sentinels. 

He reached the wire. Beyond it the soft voices. He spoke, 
scarcely above a whisper. 

“Stanbridge! Stanbridge!” 

A figure rose against the wire, on the other side of it. 

“Colonel Stanbridge?” 

“Who are you?” 

“Master Gunnery Sergeant Tarr, sir, United States Ma- 
rines. The general needs you on his staff again!” 

It sounded so simple, until you started thinking about it; 
then you had to stop thinking about it or go nuts, right there. 

“Thank God!” said Stanbridge. “Who else can go?” 

“Five more. sir. You pick ’em. More than one has to be 
(turn page) 





RiGHT BEHIND YOU, FELLOWS ... wherever you shoot 
your way through ... delicious Baby Ruth Candy is as 
near as your PX, Canteen or Ship Service Store. 

When the day’s skirmish is over, pal, sit down and 
relax with Baby Ruth. It's rich in dextrose and other swell 
nutrition to help replenish used-up energy. Enjoy it often 
... for extra food-energy. .. refreshment and satisfying taste. 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY « Chicago, Illinois 
Producers of Fine Foods 











"Let's stick around. They’re going to auction 
Sir Walter Raleigh!”’ 


WOMEN ARE SOLD on a man who keeps his pipe clean—and keeps it 
filled with fragrant Sir Walter Raleigh. There’s just no resisting the grand 
aroma of those choice Burleys that are blended to perfection in Sir 
Walter. For a milder, cooler-burning sweeter-smelling smoke, try “the 
quality pipe tobacco of America.” 


SIR WALTER 
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Smokes as sweet as it smells 
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1. (b) Sir Arthur W. 
Tedder 

2. (c) Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower 


Montgomery 


4. (b) Lt. Gen. Walter 





3. (a) Gen. Sir Bernard L. 
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6. (b) Gen. George C. 
Marshall 


7. (d) Lt. Gen. Brehon B. 
Somervell 


8. (a) Vice Admiral Lord 
Louis Mountbatten 


9. (a) Lt. Gen. Joseph W. 
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missing, so the whole thing can be blamed on the Tayals. 
Tell those who remain they must be good actors. Tomorrow 
they must ask protection against headhunters!” 

“Good stuff!” said Stanbridge. Tarr wished he could see 
the Colonel more clearly. Then he was glad he couldn’t. He’d 
seen men before who had been prisoners of the Japs. 

Under the wire, Stanbridge and five others. Tarr didn’t 
ask about them. He was simply a guide now, Stanbridge run- 
ning the show in all other details. That was the service. 

Tarr paused beside the two Japs he himself had killed. 
Their heads were missing, and he felt just a little sick. 
Strange, horrible means one sometimes had to use in this 
hideous war, especially against the Japs. But he felt safe. 
The headhunters were doing a thorough job. 

Back toward the sound of the pestles. They couldn’t see the 
headhunter escort, but Tarr felt safe now. The headhunters 
were still spreading havoc among the Japs. Tarr felt as if 
he were doing the killing, since he’d worked out the idea. . 

The seven waited for a time near the hut where he had 
encountered his first native—Buna Jadao. Twenty minutes. 
The naked natives materialized out of the gloom. Each man 
held up his hands. Each hand appeared to be holding several 
ripe cocoanuts by their stems. But did ripe cocoanuts have 
stems? 

“See that none follows us, Buna Jadao,” said Tarr. 

“We shall see,” said Jadao in Tayal, “that none follows.” 

The seven went on. Tarr was sure that Jadao’s men would 
guard their rear. A Jadao henchman traveled with them, to 
make sure headhunters not in on the grim trick, did not 
take seven heads not planned in the stunt. 

Then they reached the beach, emerging suddenly from the 
dank jungle into faint moonlight. Tarr tore off the black 
tape he had stripped over the face of his wrist watch and 
peered at the tiny dial. Faintly it gave him the time. 

“Five minutes, sir,” he said, turning to the colonel. 
I will give them the signal.” 

Poking in the sand at his feet, the master gunnery sergeant 
recovered his hidden flashlight and held it, ready. It was 
fitted with a mask to pin-point the beam. 

“Taiwan” Tarr signaled. 

Minutes passed like hours before the black bulk of a 
rubber raft loomed up, a few yards away. There was a gentle 
grating of rubber against sand. 

“Taiwan!” Tarr said, softly. 

“Formosa!” came the reply just as softly. 

The seven got into the craft, packing it so tightly that it 
wobbled with every stroke of the paddle. Tarr kept thinking 
of the depths below—six or seven miles. A long dive, if the 
raft should have a sinking spell. 

Straight out, they moved. More interminable minutes 
ticked by before they stopped and drifting, waited. They 
didn't wait long. Soon a hundred feet away the sea broke in 
a hushed convulsion of white and a submarine surfaced. It 
was right on time. The conning tower opened. Tarr cupped 
his hands to his mouth and in a low voice called: 

“Taiwan!” 

“Formosa” came a lightly echoing answer. 

The seven went aboard. The former prisoners wept, great 
tears rolling down their cheeks. They would give Tarr the 
world. 

“How'd it go, Tarr?” said Lieutenant Commander Zoar, 
watching his depth gauges as the sub went down to a 150 
feet and started the long trip home. 

“Fine,” said Tarr. “Simple as falling off a shee Nobody got 
the jitters, or turned a hair. Wasn't any excitement in it.” 

“So?” said Zoar, grinning more broadly. “Then why did 
you forget to put your clothes back on? By rights, I ought 
to make you go naked all the way to Australia, just to teach 
you something about a haughty spirit going before a fall! 
Instead, you can have some gob clothes out of the slop-chest.” 

“It would be a good comeback,” said Tarr weakly, “if I 
could say I'd rather go naked than wear a sailor suit, but the 
fact is I'm embarrassed, and the sooner I cover my em- 
barrassment the sooner I can forget what the Japs will think, 
when and if they find my neatly folded uniform! I only hope 
Jadao finds it first.” 

“He did,” said Stanbridge. “I-saw him, holding it behind 
him. I knew he hoped you’d forget it, so I said nothing.” 

Tarr started to say something about the Army and the 
Navy having fun at the expense of the Marines, but became 
conscious of the tears of the liberated ones—and slowly, 
silently, donned the sailor suit. 
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A Day With Marine Bombers 


Marine bomber squadrons roam the island-pocked South Pacific 
to soften Japs for the knockout blow. Run over target takes 
only seconds but preparation and sequel makes it a day's job. 


Bulldog Squad's only alarm clock jangles 
reveille at 0400. There's work to be done 


Planes are taxied in from dispersal area 
for takeoff on the narrow landing strip 


Sergeant's leg was punctured by Jap flak. 
This was the only casualty of the mission 


. —_—Z ban a 
Mission is outlined in ready room and each 
pilot is assigned a section of the target 


Back home, pilots report observed results 
and intelligence officer marks target map 


“See you and raise!" Friendly poker game 
is the inevitable aftermath of all raids 








Got three ect 
in my bank 
balance, too! 


@ “One place I like to see a 
few zeros...and that’s after 
the first figure in my allot- 
ment savings account at 
Bank of America.” Set 
yourself a mark to shoot at, 
Leatherneck. If you haven’t 
a Savings account, start one 
now. Fill out an identifi- 
cation blank, have your 
Commanding Officer certi- 
fy your signature, and mail 
it to any one of the Bank 
of America branches in 
California. This bank will 
acknowledge your first 
allotment promptly and 
add interest to your money 


at regular rates. 


Dank of 


America 


NATIONAL TRVSVE3 ASSOCIATION 





Bank of America branches are lo- 
cated in cities and towns throughout 
California. You may start your 
allotment at any branch. 
o 
Main offices in two reserve cities 
of California... 
San Francisco... Los Angeles 











Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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T ‘HIS HUMAN SEMAPHORE who swings a pair of flags on a carrier's 
deck is guiding home fighting planes in the far Pacific. He’s 
speeding the day when he can again swing a tennis racket, or a 


golf club, or a casting rod at some sunny Southern resort in the 
good old U. S. A.! 


He and his buddies in every branch of the Service are speeding that 
day the hard and dangerous way 


And more than 17,000 men and women of the Greyhound system 
have their vital share in this big job. Their task is carrying man- 
power—to war jobs, on furloughs, to induction centers—to thousands 





of military and civilian assignments in every part of America. 


As they drive buses, issue tickets, repair equipment, give information 
to millions of wartime passengers, they keep remembering 4,000 
of their Greyhound fellow-workers now serving in our fighting 
forces all over the world. 


And when Victory comes, Greyhound will help to bring ‘em home 
—across the deck of the greatest “carrier” of all, the map of the 
U.S. A.! These buses will take our fighting men to the very doorsteps 
of their homes in big cities, small towns and farms all over the land. 


GREYHOUND 
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How to field strip the Carbine 





a light rifle with a high rate of fire 
and is widely used by Marines. 

Developed by a private concern in 13 
days, the new weapon was accepted offi- 
cially by the Marine Corps in October, 1941. 

With its lesser weight and length the 
carbine is well adapted to the close-quar- 
ter fighting of World War II. 

It is semi-automatic, gas operated, air 
cooled and fed from a 15-round box-type 
magazine. The total weight, with sling and 
magazine, is 5.80 pounds; the over-all 
length, 35.50 inches. Muzzle velocity is 
about 1900 feet per second ; maximum range 
2000 yards; effective range 300 yards. 


‘Ts U. S. Carbine, caliber 30 M-1, is 


To insure safe and efficient operation the 
carbine must be kept clean and in good con- 
dition. It is imperative that magazines be 


. given the best of care. Because they collect 


moisture and promote rust, covers should 
not be used when the rifle is in the rack. 

In preparing a carbine for firing, oil 
should not be allowed to get on the under 
surface of the bolt because it may be shot 
into the chamber, there to build up exces- 
sive pressure and blow the piece apart. 

This series of pictures illustrates the 
field stripping of the carbine. The steps are 
demonstrated by Gunnery Sergeant Albert 
F. French, distinguished marksman. 











1 First remove magazine by 
pressing lock to the left 





butt and replace in sling 


Unsnap and remove sling 
from upper sling swivel 


Loosen front band screw, 
using cartridge as tool 


Withdraw other end from 


around oiler in gun butt 





6 Depress front band spring 
and slide ahead on barrel 





















PRESENTING OUR NEW 


MARINE SCROLL RING 





EXTRA HEAVY 
SOLID STERLING SILVER 


The most strikingly designed service ring ever 
created! The deeply embossed sides are struck 
out of thick massive sterling silver; the em 
blem surmounts a perfectly designed scroll. 
Made with the care and craftsmanship of the 
finest jewelry—priced of 
new friends for ‘‘Post’’. Price includes Fed- 
eral Tax, all shipping charges, and THREE 
HAND-ENGRAVED INITIALS. (If you do 
not know size, send slip of paper about % 
inch wide, fitted snugly around knuckle). 
Order No. A-1000. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Gifts of fine 


quality at low prices. Deferred 
items over $15.00. It’s yours for the asking. 





Dept. L3-44 

427 Flatbush Extension 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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BUT WHAT IF WE GET LOST 
AND NOBODY CAN SEE US? 














you LAUGH! 
| CAN'T— MY 
LIPS ARE CHAPPED! 
— -—— 
Okay, Soldier, here’s quick 
relief for DRY, CHAPPED LIPS! 


@ Suffering from a split lip is no 
joke. Just rub on Lypsyl, the pocket 
stick of smooth, colorless pomade. 
Soothes, comforts quickly. Helps 
heal cracked lips. Protects them 
from sun- and windburn. Only 25¢ 
at your PX or drug store. 


LYPOYL 


PAID for TOUR Carteon idee 
we usan idea for cop of an ad like chis. 


















$5. Address—Lypsyl, 
Uf coe Pes al Drive. Cembridge 39 ‘Wass. 


SEE BOOKSHOP PAGE 79 
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Shaving daily 
irritate your face? 


Slide hand guard forward Lift muzzle until receiver 
until freed from receiver group is freed from stock 





SPECIAL PREPARATION 
PROTECTS YOUR SKIN—- 





» = —— 


Needs no brush— 





Not sticky or greasy ee ak NE 
Pull back o spring de dlide - 10 Withdraw spring from 
spring guide until well in the receiver 
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WO SPECIAL PROBLEMS of men in service are 
‘Tas irritation that frequent shaving may 
have for a tender skin . . . and the nuisance of 
a wet shaving brush. 

Glider, a rich, soothing cream, was developed 
especially to help solve these problems. Not 


sticky or greasy, it needs no brush. 


Smooth, clean shaves in comfort 












Slide trigger housing 
—? — hems 


To use Glider, just wet your face, if conditions 


permit. Then smooth on Glider quickly and easily 1 


11 Use guide to free pin 
holding trigger housing 





with your fingers—never a brush. 

At once, Glider smooths down the flaky top 
layer of your skin, softens toughest whiskers com- 
pletely. Your razor’s sharp edge glides over your 
face . . . removes each whisker closely and cleanly 


at the skin line without scraping or irritation. 





Your face feels smoother 
Get Glider today. It saves time and fuss ... and a 
a ’ ee. 
helps prevent the irritation that often comes from 


daily shaving. It leaves your face feeling smoother, . : 

looki leane . Draw operating slide 1 Press slide to right to 

ooking cleaner. 1 back, lift up on handle release forward sleeve 
Glider was developed by The J. B. Williams Se 2 ee 


Company, makers of fine shaving preparations for 


over 100 years. See if it doesn’t give you the 


smoothest shaves you've ever had. 
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Slide bolt back half 16 Turn to right to cleat 
1 way and rotate to left tang, pull straight out 
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HOLDS COLLAR 
POINTS DOWN 


INVISIBLE 
UNDER COLLAR 





The Stay 
with the 
Self- 
Adjusting 
Spring 
* 
EASY ON 


EASY OFF 


Prevents Collar Curl 


% Neatness counts in military 
as well as in civilian life. 
That's why millions of men 
in service are also wearing 


SPIFFY COLLAR STAYS. 
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AT ARMY AND PX STORES 









Men of the Corps 


* 


JERNIGAN 


* * 


A gunnery sergeant at 24, 
Robert (Wildcat) Jernigan 
has packed plenty of tough 
action into his five years in 
the Corps. Short, but rug- 
ged, he earned his nickname 
in Puerto Rico, Cuba, Samoa. 
The first day, on Tulagi a 
sniper's bullet got him in the 
shoulder. At present he is 
with post service troops at 
Quantico. His aim: 30 years 
a Marine. 





A distinguished pistol and 
rifle marksman, Gunnery Ser- 
geant Albert French is chief 
instructor with the range 
school at Quantico. Shooting 
with the Marines’ winning 
teams in 1925 and 1926 he 
won his individual laurels. He 
returned to civilian life in 
1926 and re-enlisted in 1942. 
He is by profession a struc- 
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429 MARKET ST., PHILA. 
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tural engineer. 


SHAKER 


Thirty years ago when boot 
camp was still established at 
Portsmouth, Va., Richard 
Shaker joined the Marines. 
Since then he has served in 
Mexico, the Virgin Islands, 
Cuba, and Haiti where for 
ten years he was assistant 
chief of police. Today he is 
a sergeant major. His post is 
headquarters, Quantico, Va. 
His home is at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 














When the Marines get back 
to China and Japan Gun- 
nery Sergeant Eugene Ste- 
venson will be on familiar 
ground. Enlisting in July, 
1928, he served with the 
South China patrol, the 
Asiatic fleet and in Shanghai. 
After a brief civilian layover 
he re-enlisted in 1941 and 
since has been in the North 
African theater aboard an 
American carrier. 


STEVENSON 


Sketched from life by Sgt. Pat Denman 


CROTON 


is the only 


AQUAMATIC 


self-winding 


waterproof watch 


= by America’s 
fighting men, and serving 
them well on every front! 
AQUAMATIC is water- 
proof, shockproof, anti- 
magnetic; has stainless 
steel case, radium dial, 


unbreakable glass, water- 


proof strap. Same pre-war 


price, $39.95. Write for 


free booklet. Croton 
Watch Co., 48 W. 48th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


*No winding necessary — 


wrist action keeps it running. 
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° A guy should have a gal - 
t A night should have a star, 

And you should havea 
POWERHOUSE, 













The dandy candy bar: 




















CANDY BAR 


JOHNSON CANDY CO., 








WALTER H. CHICAGO 








On November 23, 1942, we inserted the following advertise- 
ment in the newspapers. The thoughts expressed 1n it are even 
more important today than they were when first published. 


MONEY ‘TALKS 


Make it speak the only language 
the Axis understands: 


THE RUMBLE OF TANKS 
THE ZOOMING OF PLANES 
THE CRACK OF RIFLES 
THE ROAR OF CANNON 
THE BURSTING OF BOMBS 


BUY WAR BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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What Marines should 


know about Income Tax 
by Robert E. Hannegan 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


ERE’S the low-down on income taxes as they apply td 

Marines this year: 

1. For Marines and other service men who are on 
duty or stationed outside the continental United States, 
tax return, no tax payment, and no other tax action is nec 
sary at this time. These men have an automatic postponeme 
until after they come back or the war ends. 
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2. Every home-based Marine who paid or owed income tax 
for 1942 will have to file a return by March 15 of this year. 
However, by reason of special statutory provisions relating 
to members of the armed forces, most of them will not owe 
much tax and many of them will be entitled to refunds. 

3. Returns also are required from every single person 
whose gross income in 1943 was $500 or more, every indi- 
vidual married person whose gross income was more than 
$624, and every wife and husband whose gross income was 
$1200 or more—but the first $1500 of a service man’s active 
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service pay is not included in gross income for tax purposes ° 


4. The average enlisted man who was in the corps 
through 1943 will owe no tax. 

5. In general the only servicemen who will owe a tax 2 
those who had a substantial civilian income or those office 
whose base pay exceeds the usual exemptions and credit 
plus the special $1500 exclusion of service pay. 

There is reproduced in this article a sample of the retu 
that will be made by the average enlisted man who was i 
the Corps throughout 1943 and had no outside income. Fron 
this sample you will note that men in this category hav 
little to do except to list zeros in 15 of the 17 items. 

In the other two spaces, these men will merely list an 
—— they paid on their 1942 income tax and ask for r 
unds 
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INTERPRETATION OF INCOME TAXES AS THEY 
APPLY TO MEN IN THE ARMED FORCES WRITTEN 
AT REQUEST OF THE LEATHERNECK EDITORS 





We want to make these refunds and to handle other details 
of servicemen’s returns as promptly as possible. Therefore, 
we request that every serviceman who filed a return for 1942 
make it a point to attach to his 1943 return the statement 
(on Form 1125) which has been sent him by the Collector 
of Internal Revenue showing the total liability and amount 
paid on his 1942 tax return. If, for any reason, he doesn't 
have this statement, he should attach a letter showing the 
complete address which appeared on his 1942 return. 

One of the questions that servicemen naturally ask of us 
is what is required of their wives. Civilian wives of service- 
men have the same filing responsibilities as other civilians, 
with one exception. If a Marine is on sea duty or stationed 
outside of the continental United States, and his wife’s own 


_ income is less than $1200, she has the same postponement that 


is given him. 

Your families also ought to be informed that any allot- 
ments or family allowances paid them by the Government 
or out of your pay should not be included in their tax returns. 

Also, wives should be reminded that they are entitled to 
any portion of your $1200 married persons exemption that 
you do not use. 

A final word about the fair sex. We have been talking 
about Marines as if they were all men. But we wish to re- 
mind the Women Marines that they are included in all the 
tax provisions that apply to the male. 
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GUADALCANAL 
DIARY 


Millions have heard of 
this book. Richard Tre- 
gaskis, with Leather- 
necks in Solomons, 
is author. It’s been 
made into movie. 


Om $1.00 


COMPANY 
IN COMBAT 


Analysis of combat 
principles for company, 
platoon, squad. Re- 
stricted to military. 
Book covers duties 
of unit leaders, 
special weapons 
platoon. 


$1.00 


Pete. 


LEATHERNEC 


SEND FOR OUR COMP 


(] Last Man Off Wake Island 2.75 


[] And a Few Marines 3.00 
[] Retreat, Hell! 3.00 
[] Into the Valley 2.00 


K BOOK 


[) Battle For the Solomons 2.00 
[_] Maneuver in War 3.00 
[} Modern Judo 3.00 
[}) Get Tough 1.00 


The Leatherneck Bookshop 


Marine Barracks @ 8th and Eye Sts., S. E. © Washington 25, D. C. 


Enclosed is §.............for 
I ed ee era el es 
co PT 


Ce err ar 


the publications checked above 
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“What Price Glory?” 


\ OUMA'S baby commando goes 
back toJaphuntaftervisit at home: 
Five of 2000 came back able to 
fight again: He was one of them. Former 
press carrier, baby in outfit, has won 
seven medals: Goes back for more action 
in unit of Marine Raiders.” 





FORTSON 


That is the startling headline which caught our attention in an issue of the Terre- 
bonne Press, a weekly newspaper published at Houma, Terrebonne Parish, Louisiana. 

Because it is our business to keep you informed about Marine heroes we looked up 
the record of the “Baby Commando” referred to in this newspaper headline and found 
that, far from being a hero, he was a deserter by the name of Herbert Willard Fortson, 
Jr., (495017) who had never been overseas, let alone being in combat. Furthermore, he 
was not entitled to any of the seven decorations he claimed. 

Although a “horrible example”, Fortson is not the only guilty one among us. That 
there is a definite trend toward the wearing of unauthorized ribbons and medals is 
acknowledged. It is pointed out that while medals are difficult to obtain, almost any 
serviceman can go into a store and buy a whole string of ribbons. The wearing of rib- 
bons, in lieu of decorations and medals, is authorized. Civilian stores have been per- 
mitted to sell them to relieve Marine Corps Headquarters of the almost impossible task 
of supplying them within a reasonable time to each individual who deserves them. 

Neither Marine Corps nor Navy regulations refer specifically to the wearing of un- 
authorized insignia but the practice is definitely punishable as “contrary to good con- 
duct and discipline.” 

We feel, however, that there is a great deal more to it than that. It is our contention 
that any man in Marine Corps uniform who misrepresents himself, either by wearing 
insignia to which he is not entitled or by being a party to untruthful newspaper inter- 
views is, in a measure, misrepresenting the Corps to the public. He is making a mock- 
ery of the great name which the Corps has won the hard way in the course of its long 
history. In a sense, he is spitting in the faces of the true heroes who have won the 
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right to wear their decorations and medals by fighting for that right. nes that s 
We are advised that the ribbons most frequently worn without authorization are ia the ch 
those representing the Marine Corps Good Con- Wil find th 


duct Medal, Marine Corps Expeditionary Medal, 
American Area Campaign Medal, American De- 
fense Service Medal and Marine Corps Reserve 
Medal. 

Each of these medals are awarded to persons 
meeting certain specific requirements. In some 
cases Marines have worn these ribbons in good 
faith, believing they were entitled to them. It is 





EXPEDITIONARY MEDAL on the conscience of every Marine wearing any 
medal or ribbon to make sure he is not misrepre- 
: senting himself and the Corps. 


No man who is proud of being a Marine will do 
anything to bring discredit upon his military or- 
ganization, any more than he would betray his 
country. Brave men have fought and died to pre- 
serve the fair name of both. 

We understand how natural is the desire to be 
looked up to as a hero, especially by one’s family 


and friends. It is a human trait which has some- 
] times led men to perform deeds of daring and 





AMERICAN DEFENSE SERVICE MEDAL 





bravery. But until you have earned the right to 
wear a medal, or a ribbon which represents it, you 
will do well to remember that you are already 
honored by being permitted to wear the uniform of 
the United States Marines. It takes a lot of gold 
to gild just that. 

AMERICAN AREA CAMPAIGN MEDAL The price of glory is still courage and honor. 
End 
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bute to the brave men of the fighting Army Ordnance 


“ORDNANCE 


_ there where the fighting is toughest... 

amid bomb bursts and shell bursts... under 
nes that scream down from hot desert skies... 
in the clutching mud of rain-lashed jungle... 
‘ll find them ... the “doctors” of the Ordnance 
partment .. . “operating” on the ‘ 

e Sam’s mechanical equipment. 

Yur men of the U. S. Army Forces look to the 
intenance Units of the Ordnance Department to 
that every gun, small arm, machine gun, every 
k, tank, Jeep or tank killer disabled in battle shall 
back into action at the earliest possible moment. 
Repairs must be made on the spot... 
t spot may be. 
Mather... 


‘casualties’ of 


wherever 
. OM any terrain . 
with capable hands and calm steady 
ies, though death screams by on every side. 

ike the unit depicted here . . 
>and beyond it... 


in any 


. throughout the 
yesterday, today, tomorrow 
the men of the Ordnance Maintenance Units 
answer the call to hundreds of trouble spots on 


DOCTORS” OPERATE UNDER FIRE 


WITH JEEPS FROM WILLYS-OVERLAND 
hundred-mile fronts. 

“Though dog tired, after heroic service all day in 
a dozen hot sectors . . . the tough ordnance officer 
and his crew who figure in this incident responded 
at once to our hurry-up call,” said the tank officer 
who told us the story on which the above picture 
is based. 

“As they gunned their Jeep back into the thick 
of it, enemy shelling was at its peak,” he said. 

“They roared down the shell-strafed road and 
across the open desert to us, with no defense except 
the speed and agility of their Jeeps. The one in 
which their Commanding Officer was riding came 
up spattered with shell fragments. The other Jeep, 
carrying the repair equipment and spare parts, was 
also hit and damaged. 

“The Ordnance ‘doctors’ started their operation 
on our tank track under a hellish aerial bombard- 
ment. They worked fast, but with as steady a nerve 
as if they were at home on Main Street in a peaceful 


THE SUN ( 
NEVER SETS 

ON THE | 
MIGHTY JEEP | 


——“,— 


garage. Seven artillerymen died as an enemy shell 
burst on a gun position a hundred yards away. 
Wounded and killed were falling all around. The 
Ordnance ‘doctors’ worked on. 

“In an amazingly short time they had the damage 
repaired, and before we mounted our tank to go 
back into action, their trusty Jeeps were already 
high-tailing it across the sand and down the flaming 
road to their base for the next assignment.” 

Wherever U. S. Army Forces are operating, they 
will tell you there’s no service more important to 
them than the Maintenance Units of the Ordnance 
Department. These indispensable crews of “Ord- 
nance Doctors” and their ever-ready faithful Jeeps 
are on the job to “keep ‘em rollin’.” In these Jeeps 
of the Ordnance, the power, speed, agility and 
amazing dependability are guaranteed by the Willys 
Designed “GO-DEVIL” design of 
which was perfected and is owned exclusively by 
W illys-Overland. 


Engine, the 


The fighting heart of every Jeep fighting car in the 
world—and the source of its amazing power, speed, 
flexibility, dependability and fuel economy—is the 
“Go-Devil” Jeep Engine, which was designed and per- 
fected by Willys-Overland. 
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INSIDE THE WAIST of this “Fort,” every- 
thing is strictly business. Outside of “office 
hours that’s when Camels come into the 
picture (see right). Favorite with men in all 
the services,” you'll find Camels extra mild, 
cool, and full-flavored...and fresh ever) 
where CAMELS are packed to go round 


‘ 
the workl, to stay tresh anywhere! 


IN THE SERVICE 


*The favorite cigarette with men in 
the Army, the Navy, the Marines, 
and the Coast Guard is Camel. 


(Based on actual sales records.) 


@ See those belts of 


bullets feeding into f, = CAMELS 
the 50-calibre waist ’ ARE So EASY 


guns above? Evelyn 


Begy (right), vester ON MY THROAT 


at S. W. Farber, Inc 


tests the links that / —AND THEY 
hold those belts to- ALWAYS TASTE e 


gether. And like the & 
men who man the SO GOOD 
guns, her cigarette is . f 
Camel. “I liked 

Camel's rich, fresh 

flavor from the very 

first,” she says, “and 

I appreciate Camel's 


extra mildness.” 











THEY’VE GOT 
WHAT IT TAKES! 


@ They’re the waist gunners of a Flying For. 
tress; and come Zeros or Messerschmitts, you’l 
find them at the two 50-calibre guns at the left 
And after that B-17 has set her wheels down 
you're apt to find them lighting up a Camel.. 
for, as the gunner below at the right puts it: 
“Camels have a full, round flavor that sa 

‘welcome’ from the first puff. And I know from 


experience, they're extra mild.” 
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Check f 
Camas 


with your 


If you haven’t smoked a Camel recently, give them a 
today. Compare them for taste... for your throat.. 
your “T-ZONE.” On the basis of the experience of mill 
of smokers, we believe you will like the extra flavor 
Camel’s blend of costlier tobaccos gives. We believe y| 
throat will confirm the findings of other Camel smok 


So try Camels today! BR. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, 
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